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The  problem  in  this  exploratory  study  was  to  determine  how 
superordinates  and  subordinates  in  a selected  educational  organization 
view  social  relationships  which  occur  across  hierarchical  lines. 
Answers  to  the  following  questions  were  sought  through  semi— structured 
interviews  with  65  teachers  and  administrators: 

1.  How  can  behaviors  in  social  relationships  between  selected 
superordinates  and  subordinates  be  described  and  classified? 

2.  What  do  selected  superordinates  and  subordinates  describe  as 
beneficial  or  detrimental  outcomes  of  social  relationships? 

3.  What  relationships  between  the  nature  of  social 
relationships  and  organizational  outcomes  of  socializing 
do  selected  superordinates  and  subordinates  describe? 
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4.  What  differences  exist  between  views  of  teachers  and 
administrators,  school- based  administrators  and  central 
office  administrators,  or  between  males  and  females  on 
issues  of  social  relationships? 

A taxonomy  of  the  elements  of  social  relationships  devised  from 
analysis  of  the  interview  data  Includes  three  major  elements:  1) 
ingredients  in  social  relationships,  2)  the  nature  of  social 
relationships,  and  3)  outcomes  of  social  relationships. 

Beneficial  outcomes  of  social  relationships  (improved 
organizational  communication  and  morale)  were  reported  to  occur  most 
frequently  when  the  total  work  group  was  included,  when  professional 
distance  between  superordinates  and  subordinates  was  maintained,  and 
when  opportunities  were  provided  for  conversation  within  a relaxed 
atmosphere.  However,  socializing  which  took  place  in  an  atmosphere  of 
low  work  morale  was  considered  ineffective  in  improving  morale. 
Detrimental  outcomes  reported  in  interviews  included  allegations  of 
favoritism,  loss  of  respect,  lack  of  objectivity  in  handling  work 
responsibilities,  and  perceptions  of  socializing  as  manipulative. 
Social  occasions  associated  most  frequently  with  detrimental  outcomes 
were  those  in  which  participants  selected  companions,  sought  promotion 
through  social  connections,  perceived  attendance  as  mandatory,  shared 
personal  Information  or  problems,  or  drank  excessively. 

Participants  in  Interviews  discussed  differing  views  of  some 
issues  involved  in  social  relationships.  For  instance,  central  office 
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administrators  discussed  motivations  for  socializing,  including 
motivations  to  use  social  relationships  in  order  to  seek  promotions  or 
political  connections,  more  frequently  than  school-based 
administrators  or  teachers.  School— based  administrators  expressed 
more  frequently  than  central  office  administrators  a concern  for 
maintaining  professional  distance  while  socializing  in  order  to 
maintain  their  authority  at  work. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Socializing  among  superordinates  and  subordinates  is  a topic 
which  can  prompt  questioning,  controversy,  or  unspoken  concerns  among 
workers.  Superordinates  can  be  faced  with  questions  of  whether  social 
relationships  in  general,  or  social  relationships  in  certain  specific 
contexts,  will  be  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  the  work  of  the 
organization.  They  may  question  whether  socializing  with  subordinates 
builds  morale  and  promotes  a positive  cohesiveness  among  staff  or 
whether  social  relationships  cause  staff  tensions  or  divisiveness  over 
issues  of  favoritism.  Superordinates  may  consider,  as  Aesop, 
Shakespeare  and  Cervantes  have,  whether  "familiarity  breeds  contempt" 
and  whether  being  personally  known  by  subordinates  is  compatible  with 
being  professionally  respected.  Finally,  superordinates  may  attempt 
to  distinguish  among  a variety  of  circumstances  in  which  socializing 
may  seem  to  them  more  or  less  advisable,  instead  of  ascribing  all 
social  relationships  to  categories  of  either  "good"  or  "bad." 

Subordinates  may  face  similar  dilemmas  from  a slightly  different 
perspective.  Subordinates  may  question  whether  socializing  with  a 
supervisor  provides  a way  to  strengthen  interpersonal  or 
organizational  communication  and  whether  it  provides  a useful  or 
necessary  channel  for  professional  advancement.  Subordinates  may  also 
deliberate  whether  social  relationships  are  hazardous  either  because 
their  peers  may  become  jealous  or  because  superordinates  may  use 
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personal  information  gained  through  socializing  in  a harmful  way. 
Subordinates,  like  superordinates,  may  have  or  seek  boundaries  for 
personal  behavior.  Often  the  same  person  is  both  a subordinate  and  a 
superordinate.  Such  persons  must  define  socializing  behavior  for  both 
roles  and  may  question  whether  the  two  are  consistent  or  whether  they 
should  be . 

Social  relationships  can  be  seen  as  one  aspect  of 
manager/ subordinate  relations,  along  with  such  factors  as 
decision-making  situations,  role  definitions,  and  interpersonal 
skills.  Social  relationships  within  an  organization  can  reflect  a 
management  style  ranging  from  "Theory  X"  to  "Theory  Y"  (McGregor, 
1960),  from  an  authoritarian  climate  in  a bureaucratic  structure  to  a 
climate  based  on  interpersonal  relationships.  The  social 
relationships  of  staff  can  also  be  viewed  as  elements  of  the  informal 
organization  of  the  work  place  or  as  interactions  to  be  calculated  for 
the  protection  or  enhancement  of  one's  status  in  the  organization.  In 
the  systems  framework  of  Kast  and  Rosenzweig  (1974),  social 
relationships  can  be  considered  part  of  the  psychosocial  subsystem  of 
the  organization;  in  the  systems  framework  of  Getzels,  Lipham,  and 

It 

Campbell  (1968),  social  relationships  can  be  viewed  as  a link  between 
the  normative  and  personal  dimensions.  Although  a study  of  social 
relationships  can  be  related  to  the  ideas  of  these  writings,  the 
authors  themselves  did  not  address  the  questions  of  social 
relationships  raised  above. 
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The  Problem 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  of  this  study  was  to  determine  how  superordinates  and 
subordinates  in  a selected  educational  organization  view  the  social 
relationships  which  occur  across  hierarchical  lines.  Opinions  and 
experiences  as  described  by  respondents  in  interviews  were  used  to 
describe  and  classify  issues  seen  in  superordinate/ subordinate  social 
relationships . 

Answers  to  the  following  questions  were  sought: 

1.  How  can  behaviors  in  social  relationships  between  selected 
superordinates  and  subordinates  be  described  and  classified? 

2.  What  do  selected  superordinates  and  subordinates  describe  as 
beneficial  or  detrimental  outcomes  of  social  relationships? 

3.  What  relationships  between  the  nature  of  social 
relationships  and  organizational  outcomes  of  socializing 
do  selected  superordinates  and  subordinates  describe? 

4.  What  differences  exist  between  views  of  teachers  and 
administrators,  school- based  administrators  and  central 
office  administrators,  or  between  males  and  females  on 
issues  of  social  relationships? 

Delimitations 

In  answering  the  questions  posed  above,  the  delimitations  were: 

1.  The  participants  for  the  study  were  selected  from  among 

teachers  and  administrators  in  eight  schools  and  the  central 
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administrative  office  of  one  large,  urban  public  school 
district . 

2.  The  instances  of  socializing  in  question  took  place  across 
hierarchical  levels  and  were  beyond  the  interpersonal  rela~ 
tionships  which  occur  during  the  performance  of  work-related 
tasks. 

3.  The  responses  of  participants  in  the  study,  derived  from 
their  opinions  and  experiences  in  education,  were  utilized 
to  describe  issues  in  social  relationships,  not  to  describe 
particular  social  behaviors  of  any  particular  school,  office, 
or  school  system. 

Limitations 

Limitations  of  the  study  are  discussed  in  this  section  of  the 

report ; 

1.  The  participants  for  the  study  were  selected  from  among 
teachers  and  administrators  in  one  school  district.  No  random 
sample  was  utilized,  and  the  results  of  the  study  are  not 
generalizable  to  the  total  population  of  employees  of  this 
school  district  or  to  other  school  districts. 

2.  The  results  of  the  study  were  derived  from  interviews  based 
on  an  interview^  guide  devised  by  the  writer.  They  are 
limited  by  the  willingness  and  cooperation  of  the  respondents 
in  the  interviews  and  by  the  ability  of  the  writer  to  record 
and  classify  the  Interview  data  accurately. 
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3«  The  results  of  the  study  which  reflected  use  of  an  adaptation 
of  the  critical  incident  technique  Indicate  only  that 
respondents  considered  some  Issues  and  behaviors  in 
socializing  to  be  important.  The  relative  degree  of 
importance  was  not  determined  by  this  method  (Corbally,  1956). 

4.  The  results  obtained  from  open-ended  interviews  Indicate 
the  frequency  with  which  respondents  chose  to  discuss  their 
experiences  or  opinions  about  particular  issues.  They  do  not 
indicate  the  number  of  respondents  who  are  concerned  about 
each  issue  described  in  the  research  findings. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

Social  relationships  between  superordinates  and  subordinates 
apparently  have  been  the  subject  for  little  previous  research  (see 
Chapter  II).  This  exploratory  study  provided  needed  taxonomic, 
heuristic,  and  practical  contributions  to  the  field  of  educational 
administration.  The  study  fulfilled  taxonomic  functions  by  providing 
a classification  of  issues  relating  to  superordinate/ subordinate 
social  relationships.  Such  a classification  can  lend  Itself  to  a 
heuristic  function  by  providing  a conceptual  and  organizational 
framework  which  can  be  used  in  further  research.  As  the  results  of 
the  study  raise  questions  about  social  behaviors  and  outcomes  of 
social  relationships,  the  formulation  of  hypotheses  for  further  study 
is  stimulated.  The  study  also  has  practical  implications  for  the 
staff  in  educational  settings.  It  can  provide  superordinates  and 


subordinates  with  additional  information  for  use  in  making 
organizational  and  personal  choices  regarding  social  relationships. 
The  results  can  be  used  to  increase  staff  awareness  and  to  generate 
discussion. 

Assumptions 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  following  assumptions 
were  made  relative  to  the  collection  and  analysis  of  data: 

1.  The  interview  guide  developed  by  the  writer  was  appropriate  for 
identifying  experiences  and  opinions  of  the  respondents. 

2.  The  participants  in  the  interviews  responded  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities  to  recall  accurately  and  honestly. 

3.  Respondents'  descriptions  of  social  behaviors  and  their  outcomes 
were  indicative  of  meaningful  issues  and  were  worthwhile  data  to 
be  collected. 

Definition  of  Terms 

In  the  context  of  the  present  study,  the  following  definitions 
are  used: 

Critical  incident  technique — A method  used  to  collect 
and  analyze  descriptions  of  behaviors  in  order  to  determine  the 
significance  of  their  impact  on  effective  or  ineffective  work 
performance . 

Interview  Face~to— face  verbal  exchange  in  which  one  person 
attempts  to  elicit  information  or  opinions  from  another  person. 
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Professional  distance — A condition  in  social  relationships 
in  which  participants  maintain  the  status  of  their  work  roles. 

Socializing — Engaging  in  social  relationships. 

Social  relationships — Interpersonal  interactions  between 
two  or  more  people  based  on  friendship,  companionship,  or  other 
non-work-related  Interactions. 

Status  The  prestige  of  the  person's  position,  as  accorded 

\ 

by  members  of  the  group*. 

/ S^ubordinate  A person  who  is  below  another  in  rank  or  official 

position  and  is  under  the  authority  or  supervision  of  another  person. 

Superordinate  A person  who  is  above  another  in  rank  or 
\ official  position  and  has  authority  over  others  (subordinates). 

Procedures 

The  study  was  conducted  utilizing  interviews.  An  adaptation  of 
the  critical  incident  technique  developed  by  John  C.  Flanagan  (1954) 
was  the  primary  technique.  The  critical  incident  technique  is  a 
method  of  collecting  descriptions  of  behaviors  which  were  critical  in 
the  sense  that  they  had  a significant  impact  on  the  effectiveness  or 
ineffectiveness  of  a specific  situation.  It  emphasizes  described 
behaviors  instead  of  opinions  or  interpretations.  Although  the 
technique  was  originally  used  to  describe  behaviors  which  contributed 
to  success  in  the  performance  of  specific  jobs,  it  was  adapted  in  this 
study  to  elicit  descriptions  of  behaviors  in  social  relationships  seen 
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as  leading  to  beneficial  or  detrimental  outcomes  for  administrative 
situations  or  work  performance. 

Corbally  (1956)  cautioned  against  the  sole  use  of  the  critical 
Incident  technique  in  studies  involving  complex  tasks  and  in  instances 
where  aims  are  unclear.  Since  both  of  these  conditions  can  be 
regarded  as  existing  in  a study  of  social  relationships,  the  critical 
Incident  technique  was  supplemented  with  other  open-ended  and 
closed-ended  questions  regarding  respondents'  opinions. 

The  following  sections  describe  selection  of  participants, 
instrumentation,  data  collection,  and  analysis  of  data. 

Selection  of  Participants 

The  study  was  undertaken  in  an  urban  school  district  which  has 
about  100,000  pupils  and  a staff  of  approximately  5,000  teachers  and 
500  administrators. 

^^^ticipants  were  selected  in  three  elementary  schools,  three 
junior  high  schools,  two  high  schools,  and  the  central  administrative 
office.  Since  no  experimental  condition  was  established,  a random 
selection  was  not  necessary.  The  schools  were  chosen  to  represent  a 
geographical  cross-section  and  therefore,  to  some  degree,  a 
cross-section  of  socio-economic  and  racial  groups. 

A total  of  21  teachers  and  21  administrators  were  interviewed  in 
the  schools.  In  each  secondary  school,  interviews  were  conducted  with 
two  or  three  administrators  and  at  least  three  teachers.  In  each 
elementary  school,  the  principal  and  three  teachers  were  interviewed. 
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Many  of  the  teachers  were  identified  for  participation  by  the 
principals;  a few  were  initially  hesitant  to  participate  but  proceeded 
to  respond  voluntarily.  An  attempt  was  made  to  interview  males  and 
females,  both  black  and  white,  within  each  major  grouping  of  teachers 
and  administrators.  Of  42  respondents  in  the  schools,  17  were  males 
and  25  were  females,  nine  were  black  and  33  were  white. 

In  the  central  administrative  office,  the  writer  selected  several 
offices  or  departments  and,  within  each  one,  interviewed  several 
respondents  from  different  administrative  levels.  Respondents 
frequently  suggested  to  the  interviewer  other  administrators  who  they 
thought  would  have  interesting  perspectives  on  the  issues.  Voluntary 
cooperation  was  sought  and  in  almost  every  instance  readily  granted. 
Twenty~three  central  office  administrators  were  interviewed.  Of 

these,  12  were  males  and  11  were  females,  four  were  black  and  19  were 
white. 

The  number  of  respondents  needed  for  the  study  was  a matter  of 
judgment.  In  his  discussion  on  the  question  of  sample  size,  Flanagan 
(1954)  stated  that  the  satisfactory  size  could  vary  from  50  to  4,000 
critical  incidents  when  describing  behaviors  which  contributed  to 
effective  job  performance,  depending  on  the  complexity  of  the  job. 
Rutherford  (1974)  reported  studies  in  which  400  incidents  were 
obtained.  Flanagan  suggested  that  the  most  useful  procedure  for 
considering  sample  size  is  to  keep  a running  count  of  new  behaviors 
added  to  the  classification  system.  When  several  examples  of  specific 
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behaviors  have  been  mentioned  by  different  respondents  and  few  new 
incidents  are  being  added,  interviewing  can  be  curtailed. 

In  conducting  this  study,  the  writer  curtailed  interviewing  at 
the  saturation  point  when  additional  incidents  yielded  no  additional 
themes  relating  to  issues  or  behaviors  in  social  relationships.  At 
the  point  at  which  interviewing  was  curtailed,  65  participants  had 
provided  245  incidents  and  opinions  useful  for  analysis. 

Instrumentation 


The  interviews  were  conducted  using  an  Interview  guide  developed 
by  the  writer  (see  Appendix).  The  interview  guide  was  initially  tested 
in  pilot  interviews  with  ten  people  not  in  the  population  for  the 
study  and  was  revised  based  on  these  initial  interview  experiences. 
After  a brief  introduction  to  the  nature  of  the  study  and  assurance  of 
confidentiality,  open-ended  questions  about  critical  incidents  were 
asked.  These  were  followed  by  more  specific  questions  regarding 
motivations  of  the  participants  and  outcomes  of  social  relationships. 
This  approach  to  the  interview  is  consistent  with  a "funnel"  technique 
(Kerlinger,  1964;  Maccoby  and  Maccoby,  1954). 

The  writer  probed  responses  to  open-ended  questions  when  it 
seemed  appropriate  to  clarify  responses  or  to  elicit  opinions  in 
greater  depth  (Gorden,  1980).  Thus,  while  each  interview  followed  the 
same  general  structure  of  seeking  descriptions  of  incidents  and 
expressions  of  opinion  on  circumstances  of  socializing,  the  interview 
followed  the  lead  of  participants  in  an  attempt  to  elicit  their  views 
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and  clarify  their  thoughts  without  affecting  them  with  preconceived 
views  of  the  writer.  Such  a semi-structured  approach  fit  the 
exploratory  nature  of  the  research  which  sought  to  define  issues  among 
organizational  members,  not  to  compare  the  responses  of  differing 
groups  of  employees  on  specific  questions.  Maccoby  and  Maccoby  (1954) 
accentuated  this  position: 

It  is  fruitless  to  attempt  standardized  interviewing 
before  the  dimensions  of  an  area  are  well  delineated, 
and  a good  many  years  of  exploratory  work  are  often 
needed  before  the  precision  of  standardized 
Interviewing  is  possible  or  justified,  (pp.  454-455) 

Allowing  participants  to  respond  to  open-ended  questions  also  provided 
the  writer  with  their  expressions  instead  of  molding  the  responses  to 
fit  the  writer's  language  patterns  or  organizational  schemes.  This 
use  of  an  open-ended  interview  is  comparable  to  the  ethnographic 
interview  in  which  the  researcher  strives  to  determine  cultural 
characteristics  of  a population  as  expressed  in  the  population's  own 
terms  (Spradley,  1979). 

Data  Collection 

Interviews  were  conducted  in  schools  during  April  and  May  and  in 
administrative  offices  during  June  and  July,  1982.  Each  interview 
lasted  between  30  and  60  minutes. 

Interviews  were  recorded  by  means  of  note-taking  during  the 
interview.  The  note-taking  was  explained  to  the  participants  as  a way 
to  record  and  preserve  their  thoughts  as  accurately  as  possible.  At 
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the  same  time,  respondents  were  assured  of  the  anonymity  of  their 
responses  by  means  of  a system  of  numbering  the  interview  notes  rather 
than  identifying  them  by  name.  As  a further  protection  of  anonymity, 
neither  the  raw  interview  data  nor  the  numbered  sequence  of  interviews 
has  been  included  in  this  report  of  the  study. 

Note~taking  was  done  as  unobtrusively  as  possible  and  with  no 
apparent  adverse  reactions  from  the  participants.  Whenever  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  participants*  ideas  and  to  assure  that  the 
interview  notes  would  be  as  accurate  as  possible,  the  interviewer 
requested  repetition  of  a point  or  repeated  participants'  statements 
in  order  to  check  their  accuracy. 

Analysis  of  Data 

Analysis  of  data  obtained  by  using  the  critical  incident 
technique  Included  the  isolation  of  critical  incidents  from  interview 
notes,  the  determination  of  the  acceptability  of  the  reported 
incidents,  and  the  classification  of  data  obtained  from  the  described 
incidents.  Flanagan  (1954)  and  Rutherford  (1974)  supported  the  use  of 
these  steps  in  data  analysis  when  using  the  critical  incident 
technique . 

Incidents  reported  by  respondents  were  used  for  data  analysis  if, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  they  met  the  following  criteria; 

1.  The  incident  as  reported  involved  behaviors  and  was  not  based 
solely  on  opinions  or  impressions. 
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2.  The  incident  was  one  in  which  the  respondent  participated  or 
which  the  respondent  personally  observed.  (It  was  not 
necessary  for  the  respondent  to  specify  which  of  these  two 
conditions  was  met;  this  device  permitted  the  respondent  to 
maintain  personal  distance  from  the  incident.) 

3.  The  incident  was  reported  in  detail. 

Content  analysis  of  expressed  opinions  was  also  undertaken 
through  the  isolation  of  opinions  from  the  interview  notes  and  the 
classification  of  statements  according  to  various  themes.  Content 
analysis  involves  the  "objective,  systematic,  and  qualitative 
description  of  the  manifest  content  of  communication"  (Berelson,  1954, 
p.  489). 

In  the  first  step  in  the  analysis  of  data,  incidents  and  opinions 
were  isolated  from  the  Interview  notes.  At  the  same  time,  the 
inductive  formulation  of  categories  for  classification  began.  For 
purposes  of  anecdotal  reporting,  incidents  and  opinions  were 
classified  according  to  circumstances  and  outcomes  of  the  social 
relationships . 

The  next  step  in  the  analysis  of  data  was  to  develop  a more 
refined  classification  scheme.  In  this  scheme,  themes  or  issues 
involved  in  social  relationships  were  classified  according  to  three 
elements:  ingredients  in  social  relationships,  the  nature  of  the 
social  relationships,  and  organizational  outcomes  of  social 
relationships.  This  classification  scheme  is  presented  in  Chapters 


III-V . 
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After  the  data  were  classified,  frequency  counts  were  done  to 
determine  frequently  mentioned  behaviors,  to  ascertain  connections 
between  social  behaviors  and  outcomes,  and  to  determine  whether 
differing  patterns  would  be  discovered  according  to  work  location, 
sex,  or  position. 


Organization  of  the  Research  Report 

This  study  is  presented  in  six  chapters.  Chapter  I is  an 
introduction  and  description  of  the  study.  A review  of  related 
literature  is  presented  in  Chapter  II.  Chapter  III  provides  an 
overview  of  the  classification  scheme  and  presents  ingredients  in 
social  relationships.  Chapter  IV  describes  the  nature  of  social 
relationships.  Outcomes  of  socializing  are  discussed  in  Chapter  V.  A 
summary  of  the  study,  findings,  conclusions,  and  implications  appear 
in  Chapter  VI. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

The  literature  related  to  the  study  of  superordinate/ subordinate 
social  relationships  consists  of  writings  in  three  areas:  1) 
management  theory  and  organizational  behavior,  including  issues  of 
status  in  work  organizations,  2)  social  relationships  between 
superordinates  and  subordinates  in  business  and  military 
organizations,  and  3)  research  methods  pertinent  to  the  study. 
Selected  writings  from  each  of  these  areas  are  reviewed. 

Management  Theory  and  Organizational  Behavior 

Literature  in  the  areas  of  manager/subordinate  relations,  status 
of  workers  in  the  work  setting,  and  informal  organizations  provide 
concepts  useful  for  understanding  both  the  context  in  which  social 
relationships  occur  and  some  of  the  motivations  of  the  participants. 

Max  Weber's  (1964)  view  of  bureaucracy  as  containing  impersonal 
and  rational  superordinate/subordinate  relationships  could  provide  a 
theoretical  base  for  the  opinion  that  supervisors  and  subordinates 
should  have  no  informal  social  relationships.  This  viewpoint  is 
described  in  a book  on  industrial  sociology  by  Schneider  (1969).  While 
discussing  the  "social  relationships  of  work,"  Schneider  stated: 

As  a result  of  his  position  in  the  bureaucratic 
organization,  the  worker  is  related  socially  both  to 
superiors  and  to  fellow  workers  in  certain  definite 
patterns.  Ideally,  he  engages  only  in  those  social 
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contacts  which  are  necessary  for  bureaucratic  aims;  or 
at  least  he  should  engage  in  no  social  contacts  which 
hinder  the  attainment  of  those  aims.  This  means  that 
his  contacts  with  superiors  are  limited  to  a high 
degree.  He  will  be  obeying  the  orders  of  superiors, 
making  requests  of  them,  or  imparting  necessary 
information  about  the  job.  ...  On  the  side  of 
management,  the  relationship  to  the  worker  ideally  is 
equally  cold  and  Impersonal.  . . . Both  technology  and 
bureaucracy  demand  impersonal,  nonextenslve,  affectively 
neutral  social  relationships.  (pp.  211-212) 


Writings  on  manager/ subordinate  relations  from  a human  relations 
point  of  view  lead  to  a different  perspective  on  social  relationships 
within  the  organization.  Barnard  (1938)  stressed  the  importance  of  an 
informal  organization,  "the  aggregate  of  the  personal  contacts  and 
interactions  and  the  associated  groupings  of  people"  (p.  115),  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  formal  organization. 

Social  relationships  can  be  viewed  as  an  important  aspect  of  an 
informal  organization.  Barnard,  however,  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
consider  the  possible  impacts  on  the  efficient  organization  of 
socializing  among  organization  members.  Other  writers  interested  in 
human  relationships  in  organizations,  such  as  Douglas  McGregor  and 
Chris  Argyris,  have  not  addressed  social  relationships  between 
superordinates  and  subordinates. 

Writers  who  have  considered  the  status  of  persons  in  their  work 
positions  have  provided  an  avenue  for  viewing  social  relationships  of 
the  workers  who  hold  superordinate/ subordinate  positions.  In  Human 
Djj^mmas  of  Leadership  (1966),  Abraham  Zaleznik  described  status 
anxiety  within  the  individual  who  achieves  success  and  recognition  in 
this  work  and  finds  himself  a contender  for  status  with  his  peers  and 
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mentors.  As  his  relationships  with  other  workers  become  more 
constrained,  the  rising  leader  becomes  torn  between  his 
responsibilities  of  authority  and  his  need  to  be  liked.  Zaleznik 
followed  the  maxim,  Love  flees  authority,”  and  advised  the 
administrator  not  to  confuse  leadership  and  friendship.  Leaders  who 
engage  in  status  stripping,  playing  down  their  status  and  authority 
and  playing  up  their  likeability  in  an  attempt  to  remove  social 
distance  between  them  and  their  subordinates,  become  less  effective; 
they  encourage  contempt  and  efforts  by  subordinates  to  strip  their 
status  until  they  become  immobilized. 

In  his  views  of  social  behaviors  as  exchange  relationships, 
George  Homans  (1974)  also  discussed  Issues  of  familiarity  between 
superordinates  and  subordinates.  Homans  stated  that  if  persons  in  a 
leadership  positions  allow  some  followers  to  seem  closer  to  them,  it 
could  lead  others  to  suspect  favoritism.  Leaders  have  other  good 
reasons,  he  wrote,  to  keep  some  distance  or  aloofness  between  them- 
selves and  their  subordinates: 

A leader  must  accept  the  anxiety  of  making  decisions 
and  bear  as  best  he  can  the  guilt  of  making  wrong 
ones.  ...  It  may  be  a burden  to  him,  and  yet  there  is 
an  ancient  maxim  claiming  that  even  aloofness  has  its 
compensations,  that  at  least  a man  cannot  slough  it 
off  and  remain  a successful  leader.  This  maxim  is 
"Familiarity  breeds  contempt.”  ...  It  simply  means 
that  command  over  a man  and  social  equality  with  him 
are,  in  our  terms,  incongruent.  (pp.  294-295) 

The  follower  will  also  find  familiarity  or  friendship  incongruent 
''^1-bh  the  ability  to  command  which  he  has  granted  to  the  leader,  since 
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the  greater  power  of  the  superior  "is  at  odds  with  the  free  give  and 
take,  the  equality  in  influencing  and  being  influenced,  that  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  familiar  relationship"  (p.  295).  In  fact,  social 
familiarity  may  raise  doubts  of  the  superior's  right  to  expect 
followers  to  obey. 

Homans  presented  further  discussion  on  the  effects  of  social 
liiteractions  on  stratification  in  the  organization; 

A person  who  would  otherwise  remain  another's  inferior, 
but  who  can  manage  to  get  invited  to  a party  or  eat  a 
meal  with  him,  and  who  can  be  seen  doing  so,  has 
presented  an  outward  sign  that  he  is  the  other's  equal. 

The  other  may  not  be  prepared  to  admit  the  fact,  but  the 
climber  may  thus  be  able  to  persuade  third  parties  of 
its  truth,  (p.  312) 

Superiors  may  thus,  according  to  Homans,  regard  social 
Interaction  as  threatening  to  their  superiority  and  so  may  try  to 
avoid  it.  Social  interaction  may  be  less  threatening  to  the  superiors 
and  less  likely  to  be  seen  as  favoritism  by  subordinates  if  the 
superior  initiates  the  event,  if  the  superior  is  invited  by  a group  of 
subordinates,  or  if  the  superior  is  firmly  established  in  a condition 
referred  to  by  Homans  as  "social  certitude." 

"Peter  Blau  (1967)  also  saw  superior  status  as  a deterrent  to  easy 
socializing  on  an  equal  basis.  In  an  "exchange"  relationship,  persons 
of  status  may  find  it  worth  investing  in  the  discomfort  of 

socializing  with  people  of  superior  status  in  order  to  gain  for 
themselves  greater  prestige.  Superiors  who  feel  rewarded  by  the 
deference  accorded  them  by  social  inferiors  may  participate  in  the 
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social  relationship,  but  they  do  so  with  the  possible  cost  of  losing 
their  own  social  standing.  According  to  E.  E.  Jones  (1964), 
Ingratlators , usually  low  power  persons  who  have  found  legitimate 
avenues  for  advance  closed  to  them,  are  also  concerned  with  turning 
social  relationships  to  their  benefit.  Unlike  the  participants  in  the 
exchange  relationship  described  by  Blau,  ingratlators  attempt  to 
establish  an  obligation  based  on  friendship.  They  use  hypocritical 
methods  such  as  false  compliments  or  opinion  conformity  to  make 
themselves  attractive  to  the  higher  status  target. 

How  do  superordinates  and  subordinates  cope  with  the  discomfort 
of  establishing  social  relationships  across  status  hierarchies? 

Homans  spoke  to  the  self-consciousness  of  leaders  and  followers: 

On  the  more  "social”  occasions,  such  as  an  office  party, 
which  are  supposed  to  symbolize  the  unity  of  the  group, 
relations  between  them  may  have  to  be  eased  by  stylized 
ritual,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  alcohol,  on  the  other. 

(Homans,  1974,  p.  294) 

In  Theory  Z,  Ouchi  (1981)  described  another  ritualistic 
pattern  of  interaction  in  a Japanese  company: 


A symbolic  change  of  roles  in  which  different  patterns 
of  behavior  are  acceptable  provides  one  outlet.  In 
the  golf  outing,  for  example,  the  implication  was  that 
boss  and  subordinate  were  competing  as  equals.  With 
the  physical  setting  away  from  the  place  of  work,  the 
acceptable  patterns  of  behavior  are  also  meant  to  be 
far  removed  from  the  dally  norm.  At  these  times, 
subordinates  can  feel  free  to  ask  questions  and  to 
raise  objections  suppressed  in  the  office  and  expect 
the  boss  to  respond  sympathetically.  In  a similar 
manner,  office  parties  with  drinks  and  dinner  permit 
the  subordinates  to  adopt  the  guise  of  mild  inebriation 
to  tell  the  boss  off  and  give  opinions  unspeakable 
under  ordinary  conditions,  (p.  45) 
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Ouchi  described  the  same  type  of  interaction  in  an  American 
company  where  monthly  "beer  busts"  after  work,  including  informal 
games  and  skits,  provided  an  atmosphere  of  temporary  equality.  This 
social  interaction  took  place  in  a Type  Z organization,  "a  consent 
culture,  a community  of  equals  who  cooperate  with  one  another  to  reach 
common  goals  (p.  109),  an  organization  in  which  commitment  and  trust 
instead  of  hierarchy  are  used  to  direct  behavior.  The  status 
relationships  of  bureaucratic  structure  were  minimized,  fostering 
close  interchange  between  work  and  social  life.  Bringing  superiors 
and  subordinates  together  as  temporary  equals  in  social  occasions 
lessened  the  distance  between  them. 

According  to  Ouchi,  in  neither  this  Type  Z organization  nor  the 
Type  A organization  in  which  bureaucratic  hierarchy  is  prevalent  did 
the  employees  voluntarily  participate  in  a great  deal  of  company-based 
social  activity  such  as  cocktail  parties  or  dinners.  In  both 
instances,  employees  preferred  to  keep  work  and  family  separate. 
However,  in  the  American  Type  A company,  employees  tended  to  go  to 
cocktail  parties,  in  spite  of  their  distaste  for  them,  to  keep  up 
their  contacts  in  case  they  needed  to  find  another  job. 

Social  Relationships  in  Business  and  Military  Organizations 

Sources  in  business  and  management  were  searched  extensively  in 
an  attempt  to  locate  literature  which  specifically  addressed  social 
relationships  between  superordinates  and  subordinates.  Computer 
searches  of  ERIC.  Management  Contents  (indexing  200  journals  in 
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business  and  management),  and  ABI/Inform  (indexing  400  publications  in 
management  and  administration)  resulted  in  the  location  of  one 
listing.  Periodicals  were  also  searched  using  Readers  Guide  to 

Literature,  Business  Periodicals  Index,  Social  Science 
Citation  Index,  and  Psychological  Abstracts.  Dissertation  Abstracts  in 
the  areas  of  education,  business,  and  psychology  listed  no  pertinent 
dissertations.  Books  in  the  areas  of  organizational  behavior, 
industrial  relations,  personnel  management,  school  supervision  and 
administration,  employee  morale,  and  interpersonal  relations  provided 
little  help  in  addressing  the  specific  topic.  The  literature  search 
yielded  two  articles  from  business  publications  which  are  reviewed 
here. 

\/ln  an  article  appearing  in  Industry  Week.  Thompson  (1979) 
presented  some  issues  involved  in  socializing  as  seen  by  executives 
and  managers  in  industry.  He  contended  that  although  25  years  ago 
most  companies  had  unwritten  rules  against  socializing,  a lessening  in 
social  class  distinctions  during  the  1960s  and  1970s  contributed  to 
the  removal  of  such  constraints.  Managers  are  still  left,  however, 
with  questions  of  the  advisability  of  socializing  with  subordinates, 
and  Thompson  presented  opinions  of  managers  on  the  extent  of 
socializing  they  advocated.  Managers  expressed  views  on  socializing 
in  different  circumstances,  such  as  at  lunch  by  rotation  among 
subordinates  or  at  family  get-togethers.  The  author  also  presented 
managers'  views  on  issues  involved  in  socializing  which  could  present 
risks;  effects  of  social  interaction  on  respect  for  the  manager  or  on 
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mutual  respect  between  manager  and  subordinate,  difficulties  in 
^^^^®^®’^biating  between  business  and  social  aspects  of  relationships, 
the  relationship  between  socializing  and  "being  accepted,"  favoritism 
and  staff  jealousies,  and  different  peoples'  inclinations  regarding 
talking  shop  outside  of  work. 

Another  article  related  to  supervisor/subordinate  socializing 
originally  appeared  in  a business-oriented  periodical.  Modern  Office 
Procedures.  Harold  R.  Johnson  (1968)  described  an  "office  caste 
system"  in  which  he  advised  supervisors  to  maintain  distance  from 
subordinates  in  order  to  maintain  the  ability  to  "get  tough"  and  to 
avoid  accusations  of  favoritism.  The  author  suggested  ways  for  newly 
promoted  employees  to  cut  social  ties  gradually  with  their  former 
peers  and  highlighted  the  special  problems  involved  when  the 
employees'  spouses  also  socialized  with  one  another.  He  suggested 
that  social  ties  would  inevitably  be  severed  by  a new  manager's  former 
peers  who  would  become  uncomfortable  in  the  social  presence  of  a 
supervisor. 

In  response  to  the  writer's  inquiry,  the  reference  librarian  of 
the  Air  University  Library  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base  located  several 
sources  on  fraternization  but  noted  that  this  subject  is  not  often 
written  about  in  military  literature.  Two  articles  which  illustrate 
the  military  issues  involved  in  social  relationships  between 
superordinates  and  subordinates  are  reviewed  here. 

Superordinate/ subordinate  social  relations  were  considered  from  a 
military  point  of  view  in  an  article  by  Colonel  Franklin  Flatten. 
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After  noting  that  the  term  "fraternization"  is  not  used  in  Air  Force 
regulations  or  in  the  Uniform  Codes  of  Military  Justice.  Flatten 
traced  the  history  of  the  concept  in  the  military.  The  traditional 
military  view  was  represented  in  a manual  on  military  discipline  and 
courtesy  published  in  1921: 


Under  Army  Regulations  and  customs  of  the  service, 
undue  familiarity  between  officers  and  enlisted  men 
is  forbidden.  ...  Discipline  requires  an  immediate, 
loyal,  cheerful  compliance  with  the  lawful  orders 
of  the  superior . Experience  and  human  nature  show 
that  these  objects  cannot  be  readily  attained  when 
there  is  undue  familiarity  between  the  officer  and 
those  under  his  command.  They  [subordinates]  have 
a thorough  contempt  for  the  officer  who  forgets  his 
place  and  his  duties  and  neglects  the  requirements 
of  orders  and  regulations.  (Peyton,  1921,  cited  in 
Flatten,  1981,  p.  109) 


In  World  War  II  officers  and  enlisted  men  continued  to  practice 
the  custom  of  not  associating  with  each  other  in  social  activities. 
In  1947  a commission  under  Lieutenant  General  James  Doolittle 
recommended  the  abolishment  of  all  regulations  and  traditions  which 
forbade  social  association  because  of  military  rank;  the 
recommendations  were  not  followed.  Since  World  War  II  the  custom 
against  fraternization  has  moderated.  Military  review  boards  and 
appeals  courts  have  attempted  to  describe,  usually  after  the  fact, 
which  forms  of  social  contact  are  permissible.  An  official  Air  Force 
opinion  on  fraternization  stated  that  there  is  no  regulation 
prohibiting  duty-oriented  communication  or  social  contacts  among 
officers  and  enlisted  personnel  and  that  social  contacts  in  base 
recreational  or  religious  activities  or  civic  projects  are  to  be 
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encouraged.  Fraternization  is  not  to  occur,  however,  in  any  instances 
which  prejudice  the  good  order  and  discipline  of  the  Armed  Forces” 
(OIJAGAF  1971/69,  30  July  1971,  cited  in  Flatten,  1981,  p.  117).  A 
recent  edition  of  the  Air  Officer's  Guide  continued  to  remind 
officers ; 

It  is  a psychological  fact  that  undue  familiarity 
breeds  contempt.  Officers  and  airmen  have  not 
generally  associated  together  in  mutual  social 
activities.  No  officer  could  violate  this  current 
custom  with  one  or  two  people  of  his  command  and 
convinces  others  of  this  unswerving  impartiality. 

(Kinney,  1981,  p.  36) 

Flatten  discussed  three  societal  changes  which  have  resulted  in 
questioning  of  traditional  military  customs  on  fraternization.  First, 
growing  equality  in  American  society  has  raised  questions  of  the 
necessity  or  validity  of  distinctions  based  on  rank.  The  question, 
according  to  Flatten,  is  whether  discipline  can  be  maintained  when 
officers  and  enlisted  persons  become  friends.  A second  societal 
change  militating  against  the  traditional  relationship  between 

enlisted  personnel  is  their  accessibility  after  duty 
hours  to  the  same  restaurants,  neighborhoods,  college  classes,  and 
other  facilities  and  activities.  Third,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
females  in  the  military  has  raised  further  questions  about 
fraternization.  Although  Flatten  posited  that  dating  or  marriage 
between  any  commander  and  subordinate  was  inconsistent  with  "good 
order  and  discipline,"  he  also  noted  that  regulations  permit  officers 
to  bring  enlisted  dates  to  officers'  clubs  and  allow  enlisted 
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to  live  in  officer  housing.  Flatten  concluded  that  the  Air  Force 
needed  to  decide  its  policies  consciously  and  hold  to  them 
consistently. 

Increasing  publicity  of  instances  of  dating  and  marriage  between 
Army  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  was  reflected  in  an  article  which 
appeared  in  another  military  publication.  Wedekind  (1979)  saw  sex 
fraternization  as  an  extension  of  social  fraternization  which  Army 
custom  (not  regulation)  regards  as  a taboo.  He  quoted  an  Army  policy 
which  addressed  but  did  not  specifically  mention  sex  fraternization; 


If  relationships  between  service  members  of  different 
rank  cause  actual  or  perceived  partiality  or  un- 
fairness, involve  the  improper  use  of  rank  or  position 
for  personal  gain,  or  can  otherwise  reasonably  be 
expected  to  undermine  discipline,  authority  or 
morale,  commanders  and  superiors  will  counsel  those 
involved  or  take  other  action  as  appropriate. 

(Army  Command  Policy  and  Procedure  AR  600-20,  cited 
in  Wedekind,  1979,  p.  91) 


Wedekind  described  other  action”  as  including  transfers,  fines, 
letters  of  reprimand,  negative  evaluations,  or  courts-martial. 

Wedekind  distinguished  between  acceptable  and  unacceptable  social 
contacts.  Based  on  interviews  and  personal  experiences,  he  concluded 
that  some  kinds  of  association  are  socially  acceptable  morale 
boosters;  athletic  events,  hunting,  fishing,  and  socializing  on 
planned  occasions  at  officers'  clubs.  Most  service  members  accepted 
associating  on  these  occasions  as  long  as  the  associations  did  not 
lead  to  favoritism  or  "buddy-buddy"  friendships  signaled  by  first-name 
relationships  and  handshakes  as  opposed  to  salutes.  The  author 
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considered  sex  fraternization,  however,  as  raising  different 
perceptions  and  emotional  reactions  which  have,  in  turn,  prompted  more 
intense  responses.  Wedekind  concluded  that  fraternization  between 
personnel  of  different  rank  or  sex  does  not  necessarily  lead  to 
favoritism  or  damage  discipline  and  that  the  class  distinctions 
inherent  in  the  old  customs  are  outmoded.  He  stated,  "No  official 
policies  can  fairly  dictate  social  relations.  . . . Service  members 
themselves  will  determine  suitable  guidelines  to  fit  sociological 
changes"  (Wedekind,  1979,  p.  12). 

Research  Methods  Pertinent  to  the  Study 

The  critical  incident  technique,  the  primary  method  adapted  for 
use  in  this  study,  was  developed  and  reported  by  John  C.  Flanagan  at 
the  American  Institute  for  Research,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Flanagan  (1954)  described  the  development  of  the  technique,  five  steps 
used  in  the  procedure,  and  uses  of  the  technique  in  research.  The 
technique  has  been  utilized  in  a number  of  studies  as  cited  by 
Flanagan  and  in  a bibliography  compiled  by  Fivers  (1973).  Most  of  the 
studies  have  concentrated  on  task  requirements  for  effective  job 
performance.  However,  R.  s.  Rutherford  (1974)  reviewed  the  technique 
in  a study  on  organizational  communication,  and  John  E.  Corbally,  Jr. 
(1956)  reviewed  the  use  of  the  technique  in  educational  research  and 
pointed  out  some  potential  problems  in  its  use  in  education.  These 
problems  could  occur  if  the  technique  were  used  to  research 
particularly  complex  tasks  (such  as  the  totality  of  school-community 
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relations),  if  it  were  used  to  identify  "critical  incidents”  in 
instances  where  aims  and  outcomes  were  unclear,  or  if  it  were  used  to 
discriminate  the  degree  of  criticalness  of  a task  merely  by  counting 
the  number  of  times  it  was  mentioned  by  respondents* 

In  addition  to  the  literature  on  the  critical  incident  technique, 
other  books  were  helpful  in  delineating  research  methods  for  the 
®^P^®^^bory  study*  These  methods  include  planning  interviews, 
conducting  interviews,  and  recording  and  analyzing  data*  Kerlinger 
(1964)  discussed  interviewing  and  interview  schedules  in  his  text  on 
behavioral  research*  A more  complete  discussion  on  interviewing  was 
presented  by  Maccoby  and  Maccoby  in  the  Handbook  of  Social  Psychology 
(1954)*  These  authors  discussed  the  choice  of  structured  or 
unstructured  interviews,  uses  of  interviewing  in  exploratory  research, 
the  phrasing  of  interview  questions,  and  methods  of  recording 
interview  data*  Borg  and  Gall  (1971)  presented  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  recording  interview  data  by  note-taking  or  tape 
recording*  In  his  book  on  interviewing,  Gorden  (1980)  discussed 
strategies  and  techniques  of  conducting  interviews,  and  Cannell  and 
Kahn  (1953)  presented  examples  of  probes  used  in  interviews* 

Analyzing  data  obtained  from  open-ended  questions  can  present 
difficulties  for  the  researcher*  When  using  the  critical  incident 
technique,  the  researcher  identifies  and  classifies  described 
behaviors*  Content  analysis  can  be  used  in  a similar  fashion* 

Berelson  (1954)  defined  content  analysis  as  "a  research  technique  for 
the  objective,  systematic,  and  quantitative  description  of  the 
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manifest  content  of  communication"  (p.  489).  Thus,  content  analysis 
can  be  used  for  analyzing  expressions  of  theses  or  opinions  in  a way 
similar  to  the  way  the  critical  incident  technique  is  used  for 
analyzing  data  on  behaviors. 

Interviewing  administrators  and  teachers  in  the  school  system  in 
order  to  explore  issues  and  behaviors  in  social  relationships  can  be 
conceptualized  to  an  extent  as  ethnographic  interviewing  in  which  the 
researcher  studied  a particular  aspect  of  the  culture  of  educators. 
This  exploratory  study  shared  several  characteristics  with 
ethnographic  research  as  described  by  James  Spradley  (1979): 
Participants  were  located  and  asked  to  describe  social  relationships 
in  their  own  terms,  responses  were  restated  to  clarify  their  meaning, 
and  a taxonomic  analysis  was  developed  inductively  using  the  results 
of  the  interviews.  However,  other  aspects  of  Spradley' s methods,  such 
as  repeatedly  formulating  hypotheses  and  asking  structural  questions 
to  test  them,  were  not  part  of  this  exploratory  study. 


CHAPTER  III 

INGREDIENTS  IN  SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN  SUPERORDINATES  AND  SUBORDINATES 


Three  elements  comprise  the  study  of  social  relationships 
between  superordinates  and  subordinates:  1)  personal  and 

professional  Ingredients  in  the  relationships,  which  can  be 
considered  inputs;  '2)  the  social  relationships  themselves  which 
occur  within  various  environments  and  involve  various  behaviors 
of  social  participation;  and  3)  organizational  outcomes  which  are 
perceived  as  beneficial,  detrimental,  or  neutral  in  affecting  the 
work  situation  (see  Figure  1). 
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Figure  1.  Elements  of  Social  Relationships 
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The  elements  are  interdependent,  with  ingredients  influencing 
behaviors,  behaviors  affecting  outcomes,  and  outcomes  generating 
viewpoints  which  become  ingredients  in  later  social  relationships. 

In  this  chapter,  the  writer  discusses  ingredients  and  ways  in 
which  they  may  influence  social  behaviors.  The  nature  of  social 
environments,  participation,  and  organizational  outcomes  of  social 
relationships  will  be  discussed  in  Chapters  IV  and  V. 

Teachers  and  administrators  who  enter,  or  consider  entering, 
social  relationships  with  superordinates  or  subordinates  bring  with 
them  an  assemblage  of  predispositions  which  can  be  considered 
"ingredients"  of  the  relationships.  The  ingredients  mentioned  by  the 
participants  in  interviews  were  classified  as  personal  or 
professional. 

Personal  Ingredients 

Personal  ingredients  mentioned  by  participants  in  the  study 
included  the  demographic  characteristics  of  sex,  race,  and  age,  and 
personal  opinions  about  socializing. 

Sex  as  a Personal  Ingredient 

Both  males  and  females  mentioned  their  sex  as  a factor  in  their 
desires  to  establish  cautious  relationships  with  their  superiors  or 
subordinates.  For  instance,  a male  vice-principal  noted  that  while  he 
could  have  Informal  relationships  with  male  teachers,  he  had  to  be 
careful  to  socialize  with  female  teachers  only  in  group  activities  in 
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order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  "social  stigma"  being  attached  to 
his  actions.  A female  teacher  expressed  discomfort  over  relating  with 
her  male  principal  in  his  office  with  the  door  closed  because  she  felt 
he  might  make  advances  towards  her.  Thus,  the  sex  of  the  employees 
raises  the  possibility  of  dating  and  sexual  relationships  between 
superordinates  and  subordinates;  these  social  behaviors  and  their 
outcomes  will  be  discussed  in  Chapters  IV  and  V. 

A few  administrators  introduced  considerations  of  sex  in  relation 
to  promotions.  One  woman  expressed  the  opinion  that  female 
administrators  are  at  a disadvantage  in  seeking  promotions.  In  her 
opinion,  in  order  to  advance  the  administrator  must  be  visible  and 
well-known,  something  that  is  not  accomplished  solely  by  the  work 
record.  Yet,  she  felt  she  had  fewer  opportunities  to  be  socially 
visible  with  male  superiors  than  did  her  male  counterparts  who  could 
more  easily  "glad-hand"  at  parties  or  curry  favor  through  common 
athletic  interests. 

The  question  of  whether  women  have  to  provide  sexual  favors  for 
male  superiors  in  order  to  get  promotions  was  raised  in  two 
interviews.  In  both  Instances,  the  women  differentiated  education 
from  "other  fields"  and  decided  that  in  education  this  sexual  agenda 
did  not  exist,  or  at  least  not  that  they  knew  of. 

Race  as  a Personal  Ingredient 

Several  statements  illustrate  that  some  people  consider  race 
while  engaging  in  social  relationships.  A teacher  said. 
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There's  still  a barrier  or  difference  between 
blacks  and  whites.  It  makes  a difference  in  social 
relationships  between  black  administrators  and  white 
faculty. 


A black  administrator  expressed  his  discomfort  in  this  way; 


Sometimes  I have  to  drive  to  a meeting  with  a white 
female.  I'm  not  comfortable  with  this.  I'd  go  to 
lunch  whith  two  black  ladies,  not  with  two  white 
ladies . 


A few  white  teachers  mentioned  race  as  a divisive  factor  in  faculty 
socializing.  The  black  teachers  at  one  school  were  seen  by  some  of 
the  white  teachers  as  avoiding  faculty  social  occasions,  especially 
occasions  at  a white  person's  house.  This  would  limit  social 
interaction  with  a white  principal.  One  participant  stated  the 
following: 

Blacks  here  stay  pretty  much  on  their  own,  although 
white/black  faculty  relations  are  better  than  a few 
years  ago.  Blacks  have  their  own  parties  and  don't 
come  to  ours. 

However,  in  another  school,  blacks  were  described  as  joining 
comfortably  in  faculty  parties.  In  both  Instances,  the  Importance  of 
race  as  an  ingredient  in  social  relationships  was  also  related  to  the 
climate  of  the  school.  In  the  first  school,  difficulties  had  arisen 
in  integrating  the  faculty  some  years  earlier,  and  furthermore,  one 
teacher  said,  "A  lot  of  this  depends  on  the  principal  and  how 
accessible  he  is.  If  he's  a gathering  person,  then  the  faculty  can  be 
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very  close,  even  with  mixed  age  and  race."  In  the  second  school,  part 
of  the  success  in  black/white  social  relations  was  attributed  to  the 
principal  who  was  seen  as  encouraging  opportunities  for  socializing 
and  to  the  white  teachers  whose  husbands  were  accustomed  to 
socializing  with  blacks  in  the  business  world. 

Age  as  a Personal  Ingredient 

Difference  in  age  between  superordinate  and  subordinate  was 
mentioned  by  only  three  respondents,  all  supervisors.  Two  saw  their 
age  as  a factor  which  made  it  easier  for  them  to  socialize  while  also 
maintaining  sufficient  distance  to  evaluate  teachers  effectively.  The 
third  respondent  thought  that  differences  in  age  and  personal 
interests  tended  to  bring  about  a natural  avoidance  of  social 
interaction  outside  of  work.  This  respondent  was  specifically 
Interested  in  further  study  of  whether  age  differences  are  an 
important  factor  in  the  degree  of  comfort  in  social  relationships. 

While  age,  and  more  specifically  differences  in  age,  was  not 
frequently  observed  as  a significant  ingredient  in  social 
relationships,  the  concept  of  "maturity”  (regardless  of  age)  was 
considered  by  some  to  be  important.  "Mature"  employees  were  described 
by  an  administrator  as  those  who  could  socialize  with  their 
superordinates  one  evening  and  still  maintain  their  roles  in  the 
administrative  hierarchy  when  they  returned  to  work. 
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Personal  Opinions 


In  addition  to  the  demographic  characteristics  of  sex,  race,  and 
age,  other  personal  ingredients  in  the  social  relationships  were 
personal  opinions  related  to  themes  of  interests  outside  of  work, 
avoidance  of  co-workers,  and  choices  based  on  personality  or  personal 
values.  These  themes,  mentioned  by  32  participants  in  the  study, 
illustrated  tendencies  to  avoid  social  relationships  and  were 
frequently  used  by  the  respondents  to  explain  their  limited 
participation  in  social  activities.  For  example,  several  participants 
said  they  had  not  attended  work-sponsored  social  events  because  their 
social  relationships  centered  on  their  families  or  were  limited  by 
family  responsibilities.  Others  indicated  that  their  social  Interests 
centered  on  other  organizations.  One  woman  stated. 


I don't  socialize  with  staff  here.  I have 
children,  and  my  social  circle  is  church-related. 
I tend  to  keep  to  myself.  I don't  have  a lot  of 
friends. 


Other  participants  also  stated  that  their  lack  of  participation  in 
social  occasions  was  due  to  their  own  personal  preferences  (e.g.,  "I 
am  not  the  sociable  type")  or  to  personal  values  against  drinking 
alcoholic  beverages.  One  teacher  affirmed  his  beliefs  and  practices 
in  this  way:  "I  don't  attend  end-of-the-year  get-togethers  because  I 
don't  drink.  I think  if  I went,  I'd  hinder  them.  I also  don't  smoke, 
and  I don't  like  to  be  in  smoke."  A principal  who  described  himself 
personally  as  a "loner"  said  that  it  was  not  his  style  to  socialize. 
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He  stated,  "We  should  do  what  we  want  to  do.  I think  it  is  important 
to  be  truthful  to  yourself." 

A third  example  of  personal  opinions  serving  as  ingredients  in 
social  relationships  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  17  participants  in 
the  study  that  they  preferred  not  to  socialize  either  with  co-workers 
or  with  their  particular  superordinates.  Statements  of  three 
participants  illustrate  these  viewpoints: 


We  work  closely  together  at  the  central  office 
building.  If  we  also  socialize,  it  adds  a lot  of 
stress.  It's  hard  to  keep  things  going  well  in 
both  places.  If  something  goes  wrong  in  either 
place,  it  makes  it  hard.  It's  even  more  complex 
when  husbands  and  wives  are  involved.  Therefore, 

I avoid  social  relations  with  the  people  here  at 
work. 

I would  like  to  socialize  with  administrators.  With 
a female  principal,  I would  feel  comfortable.  But 
I don't  have  anything  in  common  with  my  present 
[male]  principal.  There  is  nothing  to  draw  us 
together. 

I have  two  different  lives  and  so  I have  two  different 
sets  of  social  relationships — intellectual,  career- 
oriented  associates  at  work  and  personal  friends 
outside  of  work.  I would  not  want  to  burden  my 
principal  with  my  personal  problems  or  expect  her  to 
socialize  with  me. 


Although  most  of  the  respondents  who  mentioned  personal  factors 
expressed  opinions  which  encouraged  non-participation  in  social 
relations,  five  administrators  and  one  teacher  described  their  own 
enjoyment  of  social  relationships  with  the  particular  people  they 
worked  with.  One  female  administrator  enjoyed  being  with  her 
subordinates  and  found  that  they  helped  fulfill  her  personal  need  for 
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friends  while  not  jeopardizing  working  relationships.  A black  male 
described  a work  relationship  with  a white  male  at  a lower 
administrative  level  which  developed  unexpectedly  into  a meaningful 
personal  friendship  and  a sense  of  companionship. 

Professional  Ingredients 

Professional  ingredients  in  social  relationships  between 
superordinates  and  subordinates  include  the  person's  position,  the 
organizational  climate,  motivations  in  socializing,  and  prior 
experiences.  Each  of  these  will  be  discussed  in  this  section. 

Position 

Twenty-one  of  those  interviewed  were  teachers  or  guidance 
counselors,  21  were  administrators  (principals,  vice-principals, 
assistant  principals)  in  schools,  and  23  were  administrators  in  the 
central  office.  Members  of  each  of  these  groups  viewed  socializing 
from  their  own  perspectives  within  the  organization,  and  these 
differing  perspectives  became  ingredients  in  social  relationships. 
Participants'  views  which  appear  to  differ  according  to  their  position 
in  the  organization  will  be  discussed  in  conjunction  with  the 
discussions  of  the  Issues  of  socializing. 

Organizational  Climate 

The  organizational  climate  may  be  an  ingredient  which  influences 
superordinates'  and  subordinates'  social  relationahips.  Table  1 shows 
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Table  1 

Frequency  of  Responses  Describing  Organizational  Climate 
as  an  Ingredient  in  Social  Relationships 


Frequency  of  Responses 


Description  of  Aspects  of 
Organizational  Climate 

Teachers 

(n=21) 

Administrators 
School  Office 
(n=21)  (n=23) 

Staff  morale  is  high. 

0 

1 

0 

Staff  morale  is  low. 

7 

1 

1 

The  superordinate  is  described 
by  self  or  others  as  concerned 
about  maintaining  authority  or 
status. 

4 

11 

3 

The  superordinate  is  described 
by  self  or  others  as  concerned 
about  people  and  interpersonal 
relationships . 

2 

4 

3 

The  subordinate  is  described 
by  self  or  others  as  concerned 
about  maintaining  superordinate's 
authority  or  status. 

6 

1 

3 

The  subordinate  described  self 
as  concerned  about  people  and 
interpersonal  relationships. 

3 

1 

0 

f 
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participants'  statements  related  to  organizational  climate  along  with 
the  frequency  with  which  each  statement  was  associated  with 
participation  in  social  relationships.  An  elaboration  of  the  opinions 
or  incidents  described  in  each  category  follows. 

In  the  one  instance  in  which  high  morale  was  specifically 
described,  the  morale  of  a small  planning  group  and  the  social 
relations  among  its  members  were  described  as  having  an  interactive 
effect.  According  to  an  administrator,  the  morale  made  social 
relationships  possible,  and  socializing  was  used  to  foster  staff 
morale  by  alleviating  stress  and  providing  informal  communications. 

Staff  morale  described  as  "low"  was  consistently  associated  by 
respondents  (mostly  teachers)  with  avoidance  of  social  relationships. 
One  situation  in  which  work  attitudes  were  described  as  affecting  the 
desire  to  socialize  occurred  in  an  atmosphere  characterized  by  low 
morale  and  stifled  ideas.  According  to  the  observer  in  this  instance, 
various  office  cliques  could  not  even  get  together  to  decide  on  having 
a social  event . 

Several  respondents  related  scenarios  which  followed  this 
pattern;  Administrators,  perhaps  encouraged  by  subordinates,  realize 
that  staff  morale  is  low  and  decide  that  a social  occasion  will  help 
raise  spirits.  They  Institute  parties  and  "strongly  encourage"  staff 
to  attend.  Teachers  who  are  disgruntled  with  the  administration  of 
the  school  also  resent  the  feeling  of  coercion  and  avoid  the  social 
event.  When  there  is  dissension  between  superordinates  and 
subordinates,  social  occasions  seem  incompatible  with  the  low  work 
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morale.  A teacher  described  the  tone  in  a situation  of  this  nature: 


If  a faculty  is  paranoid  because  of  being  publicly 
reprimanded  and  degraded,  and  a social  event  is 
planned,  the  teachers  are  disgusted.  They'll  wonder 
what  the  socializing  is  for.  If  they  feel  it  is  only 
to  appease,  trying  to  better  what's  already  been 
damaged,  then  socializing  does  no  good.  There  is 
minimum  participation. 


Or,  if  subordinates  attend  and  the  superordinate's  actions  appear 
inconsistent  with  the  work  climate,  further  problems  with  morale 
may  be  the  outcome,  as  illustrated  by  this  anecdote: 


When  a new  principal  learned  the  faculty  was 
antagonistic,  he  set  up  activities,  including  a 
Christmas  party.  The  principal  was  opposite  at  school 
to  what  he  tried  to  be  in  socializing.  Eventually 
no  one  came  to  parties.  The  faculty  thought  of  the 
principal  as  two-faced.  Socializing  couldn't  draw 
the  faculty  together  because  of  the  principal's 
attitude  at  work. 


Thus,  social  occasions  designed  to  bring  staff  together  and  raise 
morale  may  instead  exacerbate  problems  of  dissension,  divisiveness, 
and  Interpersonal  separation. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  respondent  described  a situation  in  which 
a principal  successfully  used  socializing,  along  with  other 
approaches , to  enhance  the  morale  of  teachers  who  had  been  unhappy 
under  a previous  administration.  In  this  instance,  the  new 
principal's  social  participation  was  seen  as  consistent  with  his  own 
personality  and  management  style. 

Views  of  the  superordinate  as  being  concerned  about  maintaining 
status  or  authority  were  associated  by  18  respondents  with  constraints 
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in  socializing — avoidance  of  social  relationships,  minimal 
socializing,  or  socializing  while  maintaining  professional  distance. 
For  instance,  one  administrator  assessed  himself  as  being  at  "7"  on  a 
scale  of  "1"  (democratic)  to  "10"  (autocratic),  and  stated  a 
preference  for  socializing  with  people  outside  of  work  instead  of  at 
work.  He  noted  that  if  he  rated  himself  a "10,"  he  would  not 
socialize  at  all. 

A view  frequently  mentioned  was  that  superordinates  can  socialize 
and  be  friendly  but  need  to  maintain  a distance  and  not  be  too 
friendly  or  "buddy- buddy"  if  they  expect  to  maintain  the  respect 
needed  to  exercise  authority.  One  principal  expressed  the  need  for 
distance  this  way: 

The  principal  needs  the  respect  of  teachers.  Even 
when  you  care,  there's  still  something  you  don't 
break  through — a formality.  It's  expected  as  a 
part  of  the  organization.  I accept  it,  and  so  do 
the  teachers.  It  makes  a lonely  life  for  the 
principal. 

Subordinates  also  described  themselves  as  being  concerned  about 
maintaining  the  status  of  the  superordinate.  For  instance,  an 
assistant  principal  described  a compatible  situation  in  which  both  she 
and  the  principal  sought  to  maintain  the  principal's  status  as  "boss" 
while  maintaining  friendship  ties.  One  subordinate  described  the 
principal's  status  as  "like  a parent  or  a military  captain  who  doesn't 
step  over  the  line."  Six  teachers  expressed  expectations  that  the 
principal  would  maintain  a level  of  authority  and  not  be  too  close  to 
teachers.  One  teacher  approvingly  described  the  principal  on  social 
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occasions  as  "relaxed  and  hospitable  . . . conducting  himself  as  a 
principal,”  and  still  being  designated  as  "Mister." 

In  establishing  a mentor  relationship,  the  status  of  the 
superordinate  is  recognized  by  both  parties  and  used  to  mutual 
advantage.  One  respondent  noted  such  a situation  in  which  an  older 
male  had  a sense  of  power  and  a need  to  be  able  to  use  it,  and  a 
young,  aspiring  female  needed  the  sense  of  power  he  had  to  offer.  She 
turned  to  him  as  mentor,  so  both  met  their  needs  for  recognition  and 
power . 

Socializing  may  not,  however,  be  characterized  by  such  congruent 
responses  to  issues  of  status.  Superordinates  described  several 
instances  in  which  socializing  with  subordinates  was  seen  as  a 
potential  status  threat.  An  assistant  principal  noted  the  discomfort 
of  relating  to  subordinates  who  could  seek  to  use  the  "emotional 
debts”  of  friendship  to  upset  a "delicate  balance"  between  authority 
and  friendship.  Wanting  to  be  "part  of"  but  "separate  from" 
subordinates  resulted  in  feelings  of  being  torn  between  friendship  and 
professional  responsibility.  Therefore,  this  administrator  chose  to 
avoid  opportunities  for  socializing.  Another  supervisor  who  attempted 
to  use  socializing  with  a clerk  to  ease  the  young  woman's  entry  into 
the  office  found  that  the  clerk  misunderstood  the  gesture  and 
interpreted  it  as  an  entree  to  a level  of  familiarity  not  intended  by 
the  superordinate;  the  supervisor  then  had  to  re-establish  her  status 
in  relation  to  the  clerk.  Other  administrators  also  described  status 
differences  with  clerical  staff  as  hindering  comfortable  social 
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interaction  in  the  building  lunchroom.  For  Instance,  a supervisor 
reportedly  suddenly  stopped  a pattern  of  eating  lunch  with  a 
subordinate,  not  because  the  subordinate  was  viewed  as  encroaching  on 
his  status,  but  because  the  superordinate  feared  that  being  seen  in 
the  lunchroom  with  a person  of  lower  professional  status  could  hurt 
his  image  with  others. 

An  experienced  administrator  whose  status  is  well-established  may 
have  an  easier  time  than  a less  experienced  one  in  maintaining 
authority  while  engaging  in  social  relationships.  An  experienced 
administrator  described  himself  as  able  to  set  a tone  and  maintain 
control  of  social  situations  with  subordinates  and,  within  this 

t 

framework,  socialize  in  a relaxed  and  open  atmosphere.  In  an  Instance 
like  this,  the  administrator's  view  of  himself  as  concerned  about  both 
authority  and  Interpersonal  relations  set  a tone  conducive  to  his 
participation  in  social  relationships. 

In  a final  type  of  Instance,  a respondent  described  a situation 
in  which  neither  subordinate  nor  superordinate  expressed  concern  about 
authority  or  relative  status.  They  developed  a friendship  based  on 
common  interests  and  an  easy  familiarity  outside  work.  In  this 
instance  the  superordinate  was  not  the  direct  supervisor  of  the 
subordinate  but  was  on  a higher  administrative  level  in  the  same 
office. 

From  this  discussion,  it  appears  that  educators  in  superordinate 
and  subordinate  positions  consider  issues  of  authority  and  status  in 


relation  to  the  social  interaction.  The  influence  of  status  issues  on 
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social  behaviors  may,  according  to  one  participant,  depend  on  the 
personalities  of  those  involved: 

Some  subordinates  can  be  very  close  and  maintain  respect. 
Others  find  it  hard  to  be  that  close.  Some  people 
[subordinates]  are  not  impressed  with  position;  they 
can  get  closer  [to  superordinates]  than  those  who  are 
impressed  with  positions. 

The  influence  of  status  considerations  on  social  behaviors  may 
also  depend  on  the  similarity  and  differences  in  views  held  by 
superordinates  and  subordinates.  When  the  superordinate  is  concerned 
about  maintaining  status  and  authority  but  not  genuinely  concerned 
about  interpersonal  relationships,  subordinates  may  view  social 
occasions  as  manipulative  and  avoid  participating  in  them. 

Subordinates  who  are  interested  in  establishing  interpersonal 
relations  with  the  superordinate  may  be  particularly  disappointed  by 
the  superordinate  whose  greater  concern  is  maintaining  status 
differences.  If,  however,  subordinates  share  the  superordinate's 
concern  for  authority,  social  relationships  may  occur  within 
boundaries  in  which  sufficient  distance  is  maintained  so  that  all  can 
be  comfortable. 

Superordinates  concerned  with  both  authority  and  interpersonal 
relationships  with  staff  may  foster  a climate  conducive  for 
socializing,  particularly  if  they  feel  established  and  secure  in  their 
positions  and  authority  roles.  Finally,  if  neither  participant  is 
concerned  about  authority  or  their  relative  status  and  if  both  are 
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concerned  about  their  interpersonal  relationship,  a friendship  may  be 
free  to  develop. 

Motivations  in  Socializing 

It  appears  that  the  motivations  of  teachers  and  administrators 
for  socializing  are  Ingredients  which  influence  their  social 
behaviors.  Teachers,  school-based  administrators,  and  administrators 
in  the  central  office  differed  in  the  frequency  with  which  they 
described  having  purposeful  Intents  for ‘socializing.  Twenty-one 
teachers  mentioned  only  ten  instances  of  purposeful  intent  in 
socializing;  21  school-based  administrators  described  Intent  in  27 
incidents  or  opinions;  and  23  central  office  administrators  described 
45  instances  in  which  specific  intent  was  an  important  ingredient. 
While  teachers  seemed  to  view  socializing  as  something  to  "do," 
administrators,  especially  in  the  central  office,  appeared  to  view 
socializing  as  something  to  "use." 

Motivations  for  socializing  described  by  participants  in  the 
study  and  their  frequency  in  reported  incidents  and  opinions  are  shown 
in  Table  2.  The  motivations  and  examples  of  their  influence  on  social 
behaviors  are  discussed  in  this  section  of  the  report. 

Some  administrators  have  purposely  used  social  occasions  for  team 
building.  In  one  instance,  a newly  assembled  administrative  team  used 
informal  occasions  at  a residence  and  at  a cocktail  lounge  to  promote 
a relaxed  atmosphere  in  which  informal  planning  would  occur.  Another 
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Table  2 

Frequency  of  Incidents  and  Opinions  Describing 
Motivations  as  Ingredients  in  Social  Relationships 


Described  Motivations 


To  foster  organizational 
communication  and  teamwork 

To  improve  Interpersonal 
relations 

To  learn  more  about  staff 
which  may  be  useful  on 
the  job 

To  influence  others  to 
respond  positively  to 
one's  desires 

To  protect  my  position  or 
status 

To  enhance  one's  position, 
obtain  promotion 

To  have  a good  time, 
to  relax 

Total  Descriptions 
of  Motivations 


Frequency  of 
Incidents  and  Opinions 

Teachers  Administrators 
School  Office 
(n=21)  (n=21)  (n=23) 


2 6 6 

1 1 7 

0 4 7 

0 2 8 

3 10  7 

1 1 8 

3 3 2 

10  27  45 


Total 

Frequency 


14 

9 

11 

10 

20 

10 

8 

82 
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administrator  reported  using  lunch  meetings  at  his  home  to  build 
teamwork  on  projects. 

Several  high-level  administrators  mentioned  an  annual  party  given 
by  them  for  the  School  Board  as  a means  of  fostering  organizational 
communication.  The  occasion  seemed  to  fulfill  their  expectations,  as 
the  interaction  was  described  as  beginning  with  talk  about  school 
business,  then  branching  off  to  hobbies  and  finding  other  common 
interests.  Administrators  said  they  were  more  comfortable  beginning 
later  conversations  with  Board  members  with  a personal  touch  based  on 
their  social  interactions. 

Setting  up  social  relations  in  order  to  foster  organizational 
communication  may  not,  however,  bring  the  desired  effects,  especially 
when  the  administrator  is  seen  as  trying  "to  better  what's  already 
been  damaged."  An  instance  in  which  the  principal  attempted  to  use 
entertainment  and  staff  development  "games"  after  school  to  improve 
race  relations  among  faculty  backfired  because  the  faculty  resented 
the  imposition  of  the  "socializing"  on  their  time.  One  teacher  did 
report,  however,  that  the  imposed  socializing  may  have  brought  faculty 
together  because  "everyone  hated  it." 

An  aspect  of  fostering  organizational  communication  is  seeking 
improvement  in  interpersonal  relations.  Eight  administrators  and  one 
teacher  were  motivated  to  enter  social  relationships  in  order  to 
improve  their  relationships  with  other  people.  Their  expressed 
intents  were  to  "break  the  ice,"  "to  be  able  to  talk  more  on  the  job," 
and  to  assure  subordinates  of  their  empathy  and  concern.  An 
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administrator  regarded  lunch  away  from  work  as  a way  to  get  to  know 
subordinates  and,  from  that  understanding,  to  build  mutual  confidence 
needed  on  the  job. 

Getting  to  know  somebody  better  may  not  be  seen  as  the  sole 
motivation;  interpersonal  knowledge  can  also  be  sought  in  order  to  use 
it  for  organizational  purposes  or  professional  gains.  For  example,  an 
assistant  principal  reported  using  personal  knowledge  to  anticipate  a 
teacher's  fear  of  having  to  give  a speech.  A new  principal  reported 
using  a social  occasion  with  teachers  and  spouses  to  gather 
impressions  to  help  him  work  with  his  new  staff.  A supervisor  found 
that  learning  in  an  informal  setting  about  a subordinate's  health  or 
family  problems  helped  him  understand  why  the  employee  was  unable  to 
work  overtime. 

In  other  instances,  the  superordinate's  motivation  to  learn 
useful  information  about  staff  was  seen  by  subordinates  as  a 
manipulative  attempt  to  "psyche  us  out.”  One  administrator  was 
described  by  a subordinate  as  calculating  every  move  in  social 
contacts,  finding  out  what  made  the  staff  "tick”  in  order  to 
manipulate  them  on  the  job.  Another  superordinate  was  described  as 
going  out  for  drinks  with  subordinates  primed  with  a series  of 
questions  designed  to  make  the  superordinate  more  familiar  with  them. 
The  information  could  then  be  used  against  any  subordinate  who  posed  a 
threat  to  the  superordinate.  A further  description  of  motives 


contained  the  same  theme: 
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You  are  always  being  perceived.  All  is  on  the 
record,  measuring  each  other,  proving  to  yourself 
and  others  that  you  can  handle  yourself.  My 
motivation  was  to  understand  where  people  stood 
with  each  other  and  the  Issues.  The  motivation 
for  the  boss  was  to  stay  up  with  what's  happening. 

One  of  the  uses  of  socializing  is  to  protect  or  enhance  one's  own 
position  or  status;  self-preservation  and  self-advancement  were  two 
motivations  frequently  mentioned.  The  motivation  to  protect  one's 
position  or  status  operated  in  two  different  ways.  It  operated  in  a 
literal  sense  expressed  as,  "I  socialize  with  superordinates  in  order 
to  protect  my  job.”  Two  administrators  and  two  teachers  reported 
feeling  compelled  to  socialize  for  that  purpose.  One  administrator 
said  that  socializing  with  the  superordinate  was  done  in  an  atmosphere 
of  "intimidation"  and  "fear  of  loss  of  job."  This  person's  means  of 
handling  the  situation  was  to  avoid  contact  with  the  superordinate 
while  attending  the  social  functions.  Other  respondents  reported  that 
socializing  with  another  administrator  occurred  because  the 
subordinates  feared  reprisals  if  they  refused  the  superordinate's 
requests  for  companionship.  Some  teachers  and  administrators  reported 
going  to  social  events  "to  be  seen"  or  because  they  felt  compelled 
("browbeaten")  to  attend. 

The  motivation  to  protect  one's  position  or  status  was  more 
frequently  expressed  in  statements  to  the  effect  that,  "When  I 
socialize  with  subordinates,  my  intent  is  to  do  so  in  such  a way  as  to 
maintain  the  status  of  my  position."  Superordinates  who  expressed 
this  motivation  described  themselves  as  behaving  at  social  events  in 
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ways  to  maintain  distance  and  respect  of  subordinates.  A teacher  who 
distrusted  the  presence  of  teacher  aides  at  faculty  parties  explained 
that  an  aide  who  listened  to  teachers  talk  about  students  might  not 
understand  that  the  teachers  were  only  "letting  off  steam."  If  the 
aide  spread  the  talk  to  parents,  the  teachers'  status  with  the  parents 
could  be  damaged. 

Purposefully  using  social  relationships  for  self-advancement  was 
an  important  theme  to  central  office  administrators  as  seen  in  eight 
incidents  and  opinions  related  by  central  office  administrators.  In 
contrast,  only  one  school  administrator  raised  the  idea  of  having  to 
be  seen  by  superordinates  at  social  occasions  in  order  to  be  promoted; 
the  administrator  rejected  the  idea  of  engaging  in  what  he  regarded  to 
be  false  interest  and  "two-faced"  small  talk  for  the  purpose  of  being 
a "social  climber."  A teacher  contrasted  the  mentality  of  school  and 
central  office  staffs; 

Within  the  school  staff,  socializing  is  not 
dangerous  to  the  organization  because  it  doesn't 
lead  to  salary  or  power.  Downtown,  socializing 
can  be  used  for  promotions.  There's  much  more 
at  stake. 

Central  office  administrators  discussed  the  stakes  and  the  social 
approaches  to  winning  them.  They  readily  admitted  that  employees  can 
engage  in  social  relations  in  order  to  build  a power  base  useful  for 
self-advancement.  One  administrator  who  felt  social  efforts  were 
successful  made  it  a practice  to  socialize  with  people  at  the  same 
administrative  level  or  higher  in  order  to  make  connections  and  gain 
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information  which  might  be  useful  in  order  to  get  ahead.  "I  could 
have  other  friends,"  he  stated,  "but  would  rather  be  friends  with 
someone  who  can  help  me  on  the  job."  When  a person  had  a social 
relationship  with  the  supervisor  at  dinner  and  the  theater,  in  spite 
of  not  liking  the  supervisor,  this  was  viewed  by  an  observer  as  a 
source  of  job  security  and  preferential  treatment  for  the  person  and 
of  demoralization  for  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

Viewing  socializing  with  supervisors  as  a means  to  promotion  may 
also  backfire  when  seen  by  observers  as  a manipulation.  This  outcome 
will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 

If  socializing  is  a viable  avenue  toward  promotion,  women  may 
have  a disadvantage.  According  to  a female  administrator,  advancement 
comes  from  being  visible,  not  from  the  quality  of  the  work.  In  her 
view,  while  men  can  go  to  athletic-related  events,  glad-hand 
politically,  or  find  mutual  interests  with  male  superordinates,  the 
woman  can  not  operate  so  freely  in  the  social  arena  with  male 
superordinates.  A male  assistant  principal  concurred  that  his  ability 
to  go  bowling  and  golfing  with  his  principal  provided  an  effective 
avenue  for  preparation  for  higher  positions. 

The  motivation  to  influence  others  to  respond  positively  to  one's 
desires  can  be  closely  tied  to  socializing  for  self-advancement.  It 
can  also  be  an  undeclared  intent  of  an  administrator  who  socializes  in 
order,  for  instance,  to  build  team  cohesion  and  responsiveness  to 
leadership.  In  other  instances  social  relationships  were  used 
consciously  to  develop  political  connections  not  specifically  related 
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to  self-advancement  through  promotion.  A female  administrator,  along 
with  her  husband,  built  a support  and  information  resource  system 
which  could  benefit  her  on  the  job.  In  this  case,  since  the  husband 
was  involved  in  the  social  relationships  with  people  at  work,  it  also 
helped  the  woman  obtain  his  support  and  understanding  when  she  needed 
to  stay  late  at  work.  Another  administrator  reported  that  he  used 
social  relationships  with  a third  person  in  order  to  help  him  better 
gain  access  to  his  superordinate  and  develop  political  connections 
outside  of  the  school  system.  A third  example  of  socializing  for 
political  purposes  was  a social  occasion  arranged  by  a superordinate 
with  community  influentials  so  that  the  superordinate  could  develop 
useful  community  contacts. 

One  might  expect  that  when  talking  with  participants  about  why 
they  socialize  with  superordinates  or  subordinates,  many  would  reply, 
"to  have  fun,"  or  "to  relax."  There  were,  however,  only  eight 
responses  in  which  having  fun  appeared  to  be  a motivation,  fewer  than 
the  responses  in  any  other  category.  In  fact,  some  people 
specifically  said  that  socializing  was  a chore  and  was  not  enjoyable. 
They  felt  that  they  did  not  blend  well  with  the  people  they  worked 
with;  they  could  work  together  but  would  not  choose  each  other  as 
social  companions.  Some  people  perceived  that  social  participants  did 
not  relax  because  they  tried  so  hard  to  do  so. 

Motivations  for  socializing  are  seen  from  different  perspectives, 
and  the  motivations  owned  by  one  person  may  not  be  the  motivations 
ascribed  to  him  by  another.  Thus,  a person  who  invited  subordinates 
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to  a get-together  at  his  home  to  express  appreciation  for  their  work 
was  regarded  by  his  peers  as  acting  to  build  a power  base.  An 
administrator  who  became  friendly  with  a person  at  a lower  level  in 
another  department  explained  that  his  social  relationship  could  be 
viewed  by  the  department  head  as  a means  of  getting  information  that 
could  hurt  that  department  or  himself. 

Prior  Experiences 

Outcomes  of  social  relationships  on  some  occasions  became 
ingredients  which  influenced  the  participants'  behaviors  in  the  next 
occasion,  frequently  prompting  participants  to  avoid  a repetition  of 
unpleasant  situations.  Fourteen  Instances  of  prior  social 
relationships  were  noted  as  specifically  influencing  social  and  work 
relationships.  A frequent  type  of  situation  was  that  people  who  had 
worked  and  socialized  on  a peer  level  had  to  reconsider  their 
relationships  after  one  was  promoted.  A man  who  had  recently  been 
promoted  to  an  assistant  principalship  reported  that  he  continued 
socializing  with  former  peer  teachers.  The  teachers  appeared  to  him 
to  be  self-conscious,  however,  because  he  was  now  an  administrator. 
The  change  in  relationships  may  come  about  gradually  and  naturally  as 
in  the  instance  reported  by  one  woman  in  which  she  and  a co-teacher 
were  reticent  to  continue  their  close  friendship  after  one  was 
promoted  to  principal.  The  change  was  described  as  a drifting  apart 
due  to  having  different  outlooks,  perspectives,  and  time  frames  at 


work 
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Other  Instances  of  social  relationships  affected  working 
relationships  by  causing  difficulties  with  objective  appraisals  of 
others'  work  and  with  allegations  of  favoritism.  These  outcomes  of 
prior  social  relationships  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  V. 

Summary 

In  this  chapter,  the  writer  has  considered  personal  and 
professional  ingredients  in  social  relationships.  Included  have  been 
the  personal  Ingredients  of  sex,  race,  age,  and  personal  opinions,  and 
the  professional  ingredients  of  position,  organizational  climate, 
motivations,  and  prior  experiences. 


CHAPTER  IV 

NATURE  OF  SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN  SUPERORDINATES  AND  SUBORDINATES 

As  described  in  Chapter  III,  teachers  and  administrators  enter 
into  social  relationships  with  personal  and  professional  attitudes 
which  influence  their  participation.  The  nature  of  social 
relationships  between  superordinates  and  subordinates  has  not  yet 
been  described.  In  this  chapter,  the  writer  will  describe  social 
relationships  according  to  a taxonomy  of  the  following  elements: 

A.  Elements  of  the  Social  Environment 

1.  Location  of  the  social  occasion 

a.  At  work 

b.  Not  at  work 

2.  Size  of  the  social  group 

3.  Use  of  alcoholic  beverages 

B.  Elements  of  Social  Participation 

1.  Initiative 

a.  By  the  formal  organization 

b.  By  the  informal  organization 

2.  Selectivity  of  participants 

a.  Inclusive 

b.  Exclusive 
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3.  Closeness  in  relationships 

4.  Frequency  of  participation 

In  the  following  discussion,  the  writer  utilizes  respondents' 
perceptions,  described  in  incidents  and  opinions,  to  illustrate  each 
element.  As  is  the  case  throughout  the  study,  the  opinions  of 
respondents  represent  only  those  they  elected  to  contribute  and  not 
the  responses  of  the  total  population  of  participants  to  a set  of 
pre-determined  questions. 

Elements  of  the  Social  Environment 

Social  relationships  occurred  within  various  environments  related 
to  location,  group  size,  and  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
Consideration  of  the  social  environment  is  important  because  some 
environments  may  be  more  conducive  to  some  social  behaviors  than  to 
others.  Closeness  of  contacts  can  be  enhanced  or  dampened; 
selectivity  of  companions  can  be  encouraged  or  discouraged;  protection 
of  participants  from  allegations  of  favoritism  or  loss  of  respect  can 
be  enhanced  or  eroded.  It  may  be  easier,  for  instance,  for  the 
superordinate  to  maintain  professional  respect  and  distance  within  a 
large  group  where  there  are  no  alcoholic  beverages  than  at  frequent 
cocktails  or  dinner  engagements  with  the  subordinate  and  spouse.  In 
addition,  environmental  elements  may  be  significant  because,  unlike 
the  Ingredients  in  social  relationships  discussed  in  Chapter  III, 
environmental  elements  can  be  consciously  changed  if  the  social 
participants  choose  to  do  so. 
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Location  of  the  Social  Occasion 

Social  occasions  involving  the  superordinate  and  subordinates 
take  place  at  work  or  away  from  work.  The  distinction  between  "at 
work"  and  "not  at  work"  is  based  on  whether  the  socializing  occurred 
on  school  district  property. 

Planned  events  at  work  including  coffee  hours,  covered  dish 
lunches,  birthday  parties,  athletic  contests,  and  talent  shows  were 
mentioned  in  a total  of  22  Incidents  or  opinions.  A teacher  described 
socializing  on  these  occasions  as  a way  to  bring  teachers  and 
administrators  closer  together  and  to  add  an  "extra  spark"  to  the  work 
group.  Another  teacher  expressed  positively  the  view  that  planned 
events  at  work  provided  opportunities  for  teachers  and  administrators 
to  socialize  around  a common  theme  or  event,  learn  more  about  peoples' 
interests,  and  not  feel  awkward  in  their  interactions.  From  an 
administrator's  point  of  view,  these  were  social  occasions  in  which 
principals  could  mingle  with  all  teachers  without  providing  any 
teachers  with  the  opportunity  to  monopolize  their  attention; 
therefore,  an  atmosphere  of  favoritism  could  be  avoided.  Other 
administrators  found  that  events  such  as  birthday  parties  and 
luncheons  for  faculty  or  secretaries  provided  opportunities  for 
recognition  of  staff. 

Socializing  in  the  form  of  casual  conversation  which  had  an 
interpersonal,  as  opposed  to  work-related,  emphasis  was  also 
non-controversial.  Conversations  about  hobbies,  sports,  families,  and 
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health  were  mentioned  in  several  interviews.  These  were  seen  as 
acceptable  and  useful  Interchanges  in  the  development  of  interpersonal 
relationships  between  superordinates  and  subordinates.  The  low 
frequency  (12  Instances)  with  which  informal,  interpersonal  exchanges 
were  mentioned  by  respondents  was  probably  more  indicative  of  a lack 
of  controversy  prompting  their  discussion  rather  than  infrequency  of 
occurrence . 

Some  social  interactions  at  work,  primarily  those  in  which 
individuals  selected  their  own  company,  were  more  questionable  in  the 
eyes  of  respondents.  An  instance  which  provoked  questioning  occurred 
when  superordinates  and  subordinates  ate  lunch  together.  Socializing 
at  lunch,  both  at  work  and  away  from  work,  will  be  discussed  in  the 
section  on  Selectivity  of  Participants. 

Social  relationships  occurring  away  from  work  included 
opportunities  organized  for  the  participation  of  the  entire  work  group 
and  Informal  occurrences  in  which  individuals  selected  their 
companions.  Sixty-five  respondents  mentioned  97  instances  of 
organized  social  events  taking  place  away  from  work.  These  events 
included  cocktail  parties,  dinners,  cookouts,  and  pool  parties.  They 
took  place  at  the  home  of  the  superordinate  or  at  a subordinate’s  home 
or  apartment  complex  clubhouse.  Some  school  faculties  had  golf 
tournaments  or  theater  parties.  Other  traditional  events  included 
barbeques  for  principals  and  athletic  directors  which  were  scheduled 
several  times  throughout  the  school  year  and  an  annual  party  given  by 
high  level  administrators  for  the  School  Board.  Staff  training  or 
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planning  retreats  located  at  hotels  or  the  home  of  the  superordinate 
were  social,  as  well  as  work-related,  occasions. 

Organized  social  events  in  a non-work  setting  prompted  a greater 
diversity  of  opinion  than  those  which  occurred  at  the  school  or 
office.  On  the  one  hand,  the  more  relaxed  atmosphere  away  from  work 
was  appealing  to  some  participants.  For  instance,  a teacher  recalled 
that  teachers  were  more  enthusiastic  about  weekend  in-service  training 
sessions  at  a hotel  than  training  sessions  at  school;  more  socializing 
took  place  at  the  hotel.  A number  of  teachers  and  school 
administrators  saw  the  informality  of  staff  parties,  training 
retreats,  or  dinners  away  from  work  as  conducive  to  staff 
cohesiveness,  stimulating  exchanges  of  ideas  and  improved  work 
interaction  upon  return  to  the  school.  However,  another  respondent 
cautioned  that  the  favorable  effects  could  be  only  temporary.  The 
social  events  were  appreciated  by  some  participants  because  they  had 
the  structure  of  a planned  occasion  and  by  others  because  they 
provided  superordinates  with  a buffer  against  allegations  of 
favoritism. 

Utilization  of  the  superordinate’s  home  as  a location  for  staff 
parties  received  attention  from  some  respondents  in  the  study.  In  one 
Instance  the  environment  was  regarded  by  teachers  as  a sign  of 
openness  on  the  part  of  the  principal  who  invited  the  faculty  to  his 
home;  the  home  was  also  regarded  with  curiosity,  since  it  was  seen  as 
a representation  of  the  principal's  humanity  and  life  style.  However, 
the  home  did  not  draw  people  to  the  party  who  did  not  choose  to 
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socialize  with  the  principal.  Another  view  of  having  social  occasions 
at  the  principal's  home  was  that  it  provided  the  opportunity  for  the 
superordinate  to  control  aspects  of  the  social  occasion,  such  as  the 
consumption  of  alcohol.  This  control  was  viewed  positively  by  the 
teachers . 

On  the  other  hand,  social  events  away  from  work  were  also  met 
with  caution  and  skepticism.  One  opinion  was  that  leaving  the  school 
in  order  to  socialize  was  simply  unnecessary;  social  interactions  at 
work  were  sufficient  for  developing  good  working  relationships. 

Another  skeptical  viewpoint  was  that  social  events  which  took  place 
off  school  district  property  were  not  really  apart  from  work;  they 
were  viewed  as  "extra-curricular  school  expectations”  in  which 
participants  still  needed  to  work  at  presenting  themselves  in  a 
favorable  light.  Others  felt  that  they  had  never  left  work  because 
discussion  of  work-related  problems  continued.  Specifically,  a dean 
felt  pressed  at  social  occasions  for  opinions  on  student  behaviors  and 
an  administrator  recounted  being  queried  about  opportunities  for  job 
transfers . 

Some  people  decided  not  to  attend  social  events  away  from  work 
because  they  did  not  choose  to  participate  at  the  particular  time  or 
location  or  because  they  were  uncomfortable  in  a setting  where 
alcoholic  beverages  were  being  served.  The  social  behaviors  which 
were  fostered  in  different  locations  appeared  to  be  more  controversial 


than  the  locations  themselves. 
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In  72  instances  reported  by  participants  in  the  study,  social 
relationships  occurring  away  from  work  were  based  on  personally 
selected  companionship  between  superordinates  and  subordinates.  The 
most  frequently  mentioned  settings  were  restaurants,  homes  for  lunch 
or  dinner,  recreational  sites,  and  bars  or  cocktail  lounges.  Also 
included  in  selective  socializing  away  from  work  were  participation  in 
commuter  car  pools,  associations  in  church  or  civic  functions, 
participation  in  a joint  real  estate  venture,  and  socializing  as 
neighbors.  These  settings  provided  an  environment  in  which  selected 
subordinates  and  superordinates  could  develop  personal  and  business 
relationships.  Since  a common  denominator  of  the  occurrences  was  the 
access  to  the  superordinate  they  provided  to  certain  individuals,  they 
will  be  discussed  below  with  other  aspects  of  selectivity  of 
participants . 

Size  of  the  Social  Group 

The  size  of  the  group  involved  in  a social  occasion  is  an 
environmental  factor  which  may  be  associated  with  social  behaviors  of 
the  participants.  Group  size  can  be  described  along  a continuum  from 
"large"  to  "small,"  with  the  smallest  case  being  one-to-one 
interactions.  The  interviews  provided  no  precise  definition  of  large 
or  small  groups,  but  they  did  reveal  opinions  of  preferred  group 
sizes . 

Respondents  appeared  to  be  seeking  a group  small  enough  for 
optimal  interpersonal  communication  while  large  enough  to  provide 
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protection  from  actions  which  could  lead  to  questions  of  favoritism  or 
to  an  uncomfortable  level  of  familiarity.  For  several  people  this 
optimal  size  was  the  entire  faculty.  One  principal  exemplified  this 
view;  he  warned  that  socializing  with  any  subgroup  of  the  total 
faculty  could  raise  questions  of  favoritism  and  suspicions  of  what  the 
included  group  was  telling  the  principal.  Others  found  a minimum  of 
four  to  six  people  more  beneficial  for  communication,  while  also 
providing  sufficient  "space"  and  protection  from  the  intimacy 
associated  with  one-to-one  relationships.  One  respondent  viewed  the 
advantages  of  a large  gathering  as  providing  him  with  the  opportunity 
to  appear  at  a social  occasion  while  shielding  himself  from  having  any 
contact  with  the  superordinate  he  chose  to  avoid. 

Social  events  at  work  usually  Included  the  largest  group.  When 
events  intended  for  the  entire  work  group  took  place  away  from  work, 
participation  was  frequently  less.  Groups  of  social  participants 
tended  to  be  smaller  when  social  occurrences  were  initiated  by  the 
informal  groups  or  by  individual  selection  of  companionship. 

Other  respondents  specifically  stated  the  opinion  that  the  size 
of  the  group  made  little  difference.  When  a 60-member  faculty  at  one 
school  had  a party,  in  actuality  smaller  cliques  were  the  focus  of  the 
social  interaction.  Another  respondent  noted  that  the  size  of  the 
group  did  not  matter  as  long  as  the  membership  of  the  group  was 
"explainable"  for  business  purposes,  so  that  allegations  of  favoritism 
could  be  avoided.  Most  respondents  did  not  discuss  the  size  of  the 
group  in  itself  as  the  most  significant  factor;  social  behaviors  were 
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important,  and  group  size  was  one  environmental  factor  associated  with 
behaviors  of  effective  communication,  greater  intimacy,  or  actions 
leading  to  favored  treatment. 

Use  of  Alcoholic  Beverages 

Twenty  participants  in  the  study  spoke  of  social  incidents  which 
occurred  away  from  work  and  which  involved  the  moderate  or  excessive 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages;  15  of  these  respondents  were 
administrators,  while  five  were  teachers.  A social  environment  in 
which  drinking  occurred  was  associated  with  social  participation  and 
outcomes  of  social  relationships  in  three  ways:  1)  Drinking  provided  a 
social  atmosphere  which  some  non-drinkers  avoided;  2)  drinking 
encouraged  a relaxed  environment  conducive  to  communication;  and  3) 
drinking  to  the  extent  of  Inebriation  prompted  gossip  back  at  work, 
loss  of  respect,  and  at  times  formal  or  informal  sanctions. 

Of  the  20  participants  who  discussed  drinking  at  social 
occasions,  three  were  non-drinkers  who  were  uncomfortable  at  drinking 
occasions  and  tried  to  avoid  them.  This,  they  felt,  limited  their 
opportunities  for  social  contact  with  superordinates  or  subordinates 
who  were  at  ease  in  that  environment.  Two  other  administrators  who 
were  usually  comfortable  drinking  at  social  occasions  had  either  left 
such  occasions  or  said  they  would  leave  if  drinking  became  excessive. 

Four  respondents  spoke  of  occasions  in  which  alcohol  eased  the 
way  to  relaxed  communication  and  so  had  favorable  results.  In  one 
instance,  school  administrators  and  faculty  went  to  a cocktail  lounge 
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on  Friday  afternoons.  It  was  described  as  a relaxed  time  when  people 
talked  about  school.  People  were  honest  and  discussed  issues  they 
might  not  have  introduced  at  work.  One  administrator  illustrated  this 
point  by  observing  that  when  a "wall"  between  an  administrator  and 
teachers  was  removed  and  opinions  and  feelings  were  less  hidden,  it 
was  easier  for  him  to  assess  his  relationships  with  faculty,  including 
becoming  aware  of  negative  feelings  toward  him.  Thus,  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  at  social  functions  can  provide  a safety  valve  for 
the  expression  of  discontent  when  participants  venture  opinions  they 
might  not  at  work.  This  viewpoint  is  compatible  with  the  views  of 
Ouchi  (1981)  discussed  in  Chapter  II. 

Thirteen  of  the  20  respondents  discussing  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  described  incidents  in  which  drinking  became  excessive  and 
had  detrimental  consequences  in  the  work  situation.  The  following 
incident  told  by  a vice  principal  is  illustrative: 


I went  to  a party  given  by  a teacher.  I saw  a side 
of  the  teacher  I hadn't  seen  at  work.  He  was 
drinking  and  was  loose  and  giggly.  I then  had  less 
respect  for  him  at  work.  That  colored  events.  A 
month  after  the  party  he  sent  a student  to  me  for 
discipline,  saying  the  student  was  loud  and 
disrespectful  and  that  he  [the  teacher]  had  high 
standards.  But  the  teacher  had  been  loud  and 
obnoxious  at  the  party,  and  doesn't  have  high 
standards.  I couldn't  get  into  disciplining  the 
the  student. 


A nearly  identical  incident  was  also  described  by  another  assistant 


principal. 
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In  some  instances  the  loss  of  respect  for  a person  who  drank 
excessively  was  expressed  through  the  imposition  of  sanctions  by  the 
superordinate  or  peer  group.  Respondents  observed  that  a teacher  who 
was  Inebriated  at  a party  was  transferred  the  next  year;  another 
previously  respected  teacher  was  not  appointed  to  committee 
chairmanships  which  would  have  accorded  him  status. 

Elements  of  Social  Participation 

The  environment  of  the  social  situation — its  location,  group 
size,  and  the  use  of  alcohol — is  Insufficient  alone  to  describe  the 
nature  of  the  socializing  which  takes  place.  One  person  may,  for 
instance,  attend  a staff  party  and  remain  aloof  from  the 
superordinate,  while  another  may  use  it  to  endeaver  to  discover  common 
Interests  with  the  supervisor.  Participation  within  the  social 
environment  can  be  described  in  terms  of  1)  who  takes  the  Initiative 
in  arranging  the  social  situation,  2)  the  openness  of  the  opportunity 
for  participation,  3)  the  extent  of  closeness  of  participants  in 
relationships  ranging  from  distant  to  intimate,  and  4)  the  frequency 
of  participation.  In  the  following  sections,  each  of  these  elements 
is  described  and  illustrated  with  opinions  and  incidents  contributed 
by  respondents  in  interviews. 

Initiative 

The  initiative  taken  when  instituting  social  Interaction  is  one 
element  of  social  participation  which  aids  in  describing  the  nature  of 
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social  relationships.  The  initiative  may  be  taken  by  persons 
representing  the  formal  organization  in  planning  social  events  or  by 
individuals  within  the  informal  organization  acting  to  assure 
opportunities  for  social  interaction.  Responses  in  Interviews 
indicated  differences  in  participant  views  of  socializing,  depending 
on  the  role  of  the  person  they  perceived  to  be  initiating  the  social 
occasion. 

Office  or  school  parties  such  as  faculty  Christmas  parties  or 
principal/ athletic  director  barbeques  may  be  regarded  as  traditions 
initiated  at  a formal  organizational  level.  An  individual  or 
committee  may  be  appointed  to  make  the  arrangements  and  announce  the 
occasion,  or  the  administrator  in  charge  of  the  work  unit  may  take 
personal  responsibility. 

In  instances  where  people  felt  compelled  to  attend,  the 
initiative  may  have  been  taken  by  persons  within  and  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  formal  organizational  structure.  The  following  opinion  hints 
at  this  by  using  the  words  "them"  and  "they”  with  no  identified 
antecedent ; 


I went  to  the  Christmas  party  to  be  seen.  I don't 
want  them  to  put  on  more  social  functions  where 
they  look  to  see  who's  there.  That's  not  really 
socializing.  It  becomes  another  "extra-curricular 
school  expectation"  that  sets  up  an  undercurrent  of 
negativism. 


In  another  incident  the  respondent  said  the  administration  "browbeat 
people  to  come  to  the  Christmas  party.  Respondents  also  used  the 
words  "coerced,"  "imposed,"  "mandated,"  "forced,"  and  "intimidated 
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based  on  fear  of  losing  my  job"  to  describe  the  climate  in  which  they 
participated  in  social  relationships,  a climate  which  they  found 
"frustrating,"  "unnatural,"  and  "hypocritical,"  since  people  were  not 
socializing  by  choice.  Some  people  tried  to  avoid  social  occasions 
initiated  and  mandated  by  superordinates,  or  they  might  attend,  but 
with  resentment.  Thus,  as  was  also  the  case  when  a principal  required 
staff  to  attend  bi-weekly  sessions  in  the  school  auditorium  in  order 
to  build  staff  cohesiveness,  participants  described  instances  in  which 
socializing  was  met  by  outcomes  contradictory  to  the  superordinate’s 
intent . 

Participation  in  cocktail  hours  after  work  on  Fridays  was  usually 
viewed  as  non-compulsory.  These  occurrences  were  apt  to  be  initiated 
by  an  informal  group  of  staff  members  who  circulated  the  word  about 
the  gathering.  Although  they  potentially  included  any  staff  who  chose 
to  come,  the  cocktail  hours  in  practice  excluded  those  who  wanted  to 
avoid  drinking  or  smoke-filled  rooms  or  who  desired  to  go  directly 
home  from  work. 

It  is  possible,  although  not  proven  in  this  study,  that  the 
incidence  of  self-selection  out  of  such  parties  is  higher  among  women 
who  have  immediate  household  demands  awaiting  them  after  school,  thus 
tending  to  close  them  off  from  a potential  source  of  contact  with 
superordinates.  For  those  who  attended,  the  cocktail  hours  could, 
according  to  one  participant,  be  relaxing  times  for  helpful 


communications . 
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However,  this  view  of  informally  arranged,  non-compulsory, 
relaxing  cocktail  parties  was  not  held  universally.  Three  central 
office  administrators  described  occasions  of  drinks  after  work  as 
times  initiated  by  the  superordinate  in  order  to  perceive  subordinates 
carefully  and  to  become  more  familiar  with  them;  it  then  became  viewed 
by  the  young  administrators  as  a time  for  them  to  attempt  to  measure 
up. 

The  initiative  for  socializing  may  be  taken  by  individuals  within 
the  informal  organization  who  arrange  their  own  social  occasions. 

These  included  instances  of  socializing  around  common  hobbies,  eating 
lunch  together,  and  dating.  Occurrences  in  which  participants  select 
their  own  companions  may  become  more  intimate  than  those  arranged 
within  the  formal  organizational  structure.  Incidents  of  this  level 
of  selectivity  and  intimacy  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 

Selectivity  of  Participants 

Opportunities  for  socializing  can  be  described  as  inclusive  or 
exclusive  of  participants.  Social  occasions  planned  at  work  are,  of 
course,  both  inclusive  of  a particular  work  unit  (faculty,  department, 
division)  and  exclusive  of  other  people  not  in  that  particular  set. 

The  question  becomes  a relative  one  of  who  is  included  in  the  set  and 
how  this  is  perceived  by  participants  and  observers.  A Christmas 
party  for  the  entire  faculty  or  division  can  reasonably  be  perceived 
as  being  inclusive,  while  a cocktail  hour  at  a lounge  after  work  may 
be  perceived  as  Inclusive  in  intent  by  those  who  choose  to  attend  or 
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exclusive  in  practice  by  those  who  regard  it  as  an  inappropriate 
setting  or  who  feel  left  out.  In  two  separate  Instances  in  schools, 
the  intended  set  was  not  clear,  since  there  was  some  confusion  and 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  teacher  aides  were,  or  should  be, 
included.  The  expressed  concern  was  that  aides  who  do  not  have  the 
same  responsibilities  as  teachers,  might  misunderstand  teachers 
"letting  off  steam,"  pass  on  remarks  to  others,  and  thus  cause 
dissension  with  parents. 

Whether  to  include  spouses  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  of 
selectivity  of  participants.  In  most  instances,  including  spouses  was 
seen  as  helpful  in  providing  a comfortable  social  group  in  which  there 
was  a sense  of  safety  in  relating  with  superordinates  or  subordinates 
of  the  opposite  sex.  The  presence  of  spouses  was  described  by  one 
respondent  as  helpful  in  connecting  private  and  work  lives  by 
providing  a support  system  for  tapping  into  community  resources  and  by 
increasing  marital  understanding  and  support  when  over-time  work  was 
required.  The  same  respondent  also  relayed  instances  in  which  spouses 
increased  the  complexity  of  social  situations.  In  one  instance,  a 
wife  ordered  a cocktail  before  dinner,  while  everyone  else  knew  that 
this  was  not  a group  norm  under  the  superordinate.  In  another 
instance  reported  hypothetically,  a wife  who  did  not  fully  understand 
in-house  conversation  and  who  was  interested  in  advancement  for  her 
husband  over  others  could  listen  to  statements  made  by  a perceived 
competitor  while  socializing,  take  them  out  of  context,  and  distort 
them.  A superordinate,  hearing  a distorted  statement,  could  get  an 
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inaccurate  perception,  and  a career  could  be  damaged.  In  a third 
instance,  the  involvement  of  a superordinate  and  subordinate  and  their 
families  in  a friendship  in  the  neighborhood  reportedly  made  it 
impossible  for  the  superordinate  to  supervise  the  subordinate's  work 
objectively.  Although,  in  the  eyes  of  the  respondent,  the  subordinate 
should  have  been  fired,  the  supervisor  could  not  do  this  without 
risking  difficulty  in  the  family  and  neighborhood. 

A superordinate  and  subordinate  choosing  to  eat  lunch  together  is 
an  example  of  exclusive  social  interaction.  When  two  administrators 
at  different  levels  of  the  hierarchy  shared  common  interests  at  lunch, 
the  supervisor  of  the  lower-level  administrator  was  reportedly 
suspicious.  The  respondent  explained  that  a situation  like  this  could 
raise  suspicion  that  the  superordinate  might  be  attempting  to  use 
companionship  with  a peer's  subordinate  in  order  to  obtain  information 
to  use  against  the  competitive  peer. 

Other  participants  described  incidents  taking  place  at  lunch:  A 
superordinate  who  attempted  on  one  occasion  to  use  the  relaxed  setting 
of  lunch  to  allay  apprehensions  and  to  establish  rapport  with  a new 
secretary  met  with  no  external  criticism,  but  also  did  not  accomplish 
her  purpose.  Another  superordinate  attempted  to  exclude  herself  from 
being  in  the  lunchroom  with  a particular  subordinate;  since  the 
subordinate's  work  was  unsatisfactory,  socializing  was  uncomfortable. 
Lunch  was,  on  the  other  hand,  helpful  to  an  administrator  in 
cultivating  a contact  which  aided  in  communication  with  other  parts  of 
the  school  system.  In  a less  exclusive  setting,  lunch  became  a time 
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for  getting  to  know  subordinates  in  order  to  develop  mutual  trust  and 
confidence . 

Activities  such  as  golf  or  fishing  in  which  companionship  was 
selective  were  seen  by  those  involved  either  as  helpful  or  as  having 
no  effects  on  the  work  situation.  An  assistant  principal  expressed 
appreciation  of  his  association  with  the  principal  in  such  activities, 
since  he  found  the  principal's  interest  and  training  useful  in  his  own 
advancement.  However,  those  who  felt  excluded  from  such  associations 
had  a different  viewpoint.  The  theme  of  favoritism  was  raised  in 
instances  of  dating  or  sexual  relationships  and  when  a superordinate 
was  seen  with  a "favorite  few."  Favorites  were  viewed  as  getting  more 
money  for  their  departments,  and  of  being  in  no  danger  of  being 
fired.  Exclusiveness  in  socializing  away  from  work  became  apparent  at 
work  when  an  administrator  and  teacher  carried  their  close 
interpersonal  relationship  into  the  school  office.  They  were  seen  as 
spending  excessive  time  together  and  the  teacher  was  perceived  by  the 
respondent  as  receiving  preferential  treatment.  Some  subordinates 
were  seen  as  showing  a false  interest  in  the  superordinate  or  his 
hobbles  in  order  to  gain  selection  as  a companion  by  the 
superordinate,  and  thus  gain  a preferred  position. 

Being  exclusive  in  the  selection  of  social  companions  can  also 
reflect  issues  of  status-seeking.  An  administrator  who  stopped  a 
custom  of  eating  in  the  office  lunchroom  with  a subordinate  said  he 
did  so  because  he  was  afraid  the  association  would  hurt  his  image.  In 
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his  view,  superordinates  who  sat  with  persons  of  lower  status  in  the 
organization  were  apt  to  be  looked  down  on  by  others. 

Finally,  selective  participation  can  provide  uneven  access  to  the 
superordinate.  Several  administrators  explained  this  idea.  In 
selective  social  conditions,  people  who  share  common  interests  or 
hobbies  with  superordinates,  who  are  of  the  same  race  or  sex,  or  who 
fit  a preferred  image  of  attractiveness  may  have  opportunities  for 
access  to  superordinates  which  others  do  not  have.  Such  access  can 
lead  to  the  control  of  information  to  the  superordinate,  undue 
influence,  and  personal  advancement  within  the  organization. 

Closeness  in  Relationships 

The  closeness  of  superordinates  and  subordinates  in  social 
relationships  can  be  described  along  a continuum  ranging  from 
"distant”  to  "intimate."  In  the  following  discussion  the  writer 
highlights  eight  described  behaviors,  ranging  from  most  distant  to 
most  intimate.  The  frequency  of  incidents  and  opinions  describing  the 
closeness  of  participants  in  social  relationships  is  presented  in 
Table  3. 

Avoidance  of  social  relationships.  The  greatest  distance  in 
social  relationships  is  attained  by  avoiding  social  participation. 

This  was  the  preferred  approach  described  in  33  incidents  or  opinions 
by  31  different  respondents.  Thus,  48%  of  the  respondents  in  the 
study  described  instances  when  superordinates  or  subordinates  avoided 
participating  in  social  occurrences. 
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Table  3 

Frequency  of  Incidents  and  Opinions  Describing 
The  Closeness  of  Participants  in  Social  Relationships 


Frequency  of 

Incidents  and  Opinions 

Closeness  in  Teachers  Administrators  Total 

Relationships  School  Office  Frequency 

(n=21)  (n=21)  (n=23) 


Avoidance  of  social 
relationships 

Minimal  blending 
and  interaction  at 
social  events 

Maintenance  of 
professional  distance 

Conversation  related 
to  common 

professional  interests 

Social  interaction  on 
first-name  basis 

Friendship  or- 
companionship 

Sharing  of  personal 
information  or 
problems 


13  11 


33 


0 8 


16 


22 


lA 


19 


12 


Dating  and  sexual 
relationships 


A 


3 18 


Percent 
of  Total 
Responses 


27.7 

6.7 

18.5 

11.8 

2.5 

16.0 

10.0 

6.7 
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Reasons  for  avoidance  were  varied.  Some  chose  not  to  socialize 
in  the  particular  environment  of  the  social  event.  An  assistant 
principal  expressed  her  position  as  follows: 

I don't  go  to  TGIF  [Thank  God  It's  Friday]  parties. 

The  setting  is  a problem  for  me.  I dislike  bars. 

The  talk  turns  to  school  problems,  rehashing  them. 

I get  involved  talking  about  student  problems. 

They  want  my  advice.  My  stress  level  goes  up,  and 
I don't  relax.  I want  to  talk  about  non-school 
things.  I'd  like  to  socialize  more,  but  on  my  terms. 

Others  also  sought  privacy  from  the  work  situation  and  a different  set 
of  friends  and  Interests  outside  of  work.  They  expressed  the  views 
that  "socializing  is  a chore,"  "an  extension  of  the  work  day"  that 
does  not  provide  the  relaxation  sought  in  a real  social  life.  A 
principal  held  this  viewpoint: 


Some  teachers,  those  with  lower  middle  class 
values  don't  know  how  to  eat  dinner  or  how  to 
handle  a reception.  Some  don't  attend  because 
they  are  selfish  about  their  own  time. 


Some  teachers  and  administrators  avoided  social  relationships 
because  of  problems  at  work  or  because  they  anticipated  difficulties 
developing  at  work  if  they  socialized.  A teacher  illustrated  this 
viewpoint  in  these  words:  "The  teachers  who  disagree  with  how  the 
principal  runs  things  won't  socialize.  A lot  of  teachers  at  this 
school  won't  socialize."  A second  teacher  stated: 


Socializing  is  closed  because  people  are  disgruntled. 
Many  faculty  didn't  go  to  the  Christmas  party  at  the 
principal's  house.  Some  said  they'd  rather  not  come 
if  the  principal  is  there. 
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These  thoughts  of  wanting  to  avoid  the  principal  were  asserted  with 
greater  strength  of  feeling  by  a young  teacher; 


People  who  have  had  problems  at  work  don't  go.  I 
don't  want  to  go  because  I want  to  close  off  all 
opportunities  for  encounters  with  the  principal. 

At  a party  before,  he  asked  if  he  could  escort  me 
to  my  car.  I got  worried  when  they  started 
drinking.  I felt  harrassed  and  intimidated. 

The  principal  almost  demanded  you  go,  saying, 

"A  faculty  that  plays  together,  stays  together." 

One  administrator  avoided  social  contact  with  a particular  subordinate 
because  their  work  relationship  was  strained.  Another  administrator 
avoided  social  relationships  out  of  anticipation  of  difficulties  that 
could  develop; 

We  work  closely  together  at  the  central  office 
building.  If  we  also  socialize,  it  adds  a lot 
of  stress.  It's  hard  to  keep  things  going  well 
in  both  places.  If  something  goes  wrong  in 
either  place,  it  makes  it  hard.  It's  even  more 
complex  with  husbands  and  wives  involved. 

A final  theme  among  those  who  avoided  social  relationships  was 
the  inconsistency  seen  in  work  actions  and  a social  atmosphere.  When 
a person  was  not  sincere  or  supportive  as  a professional,  an 
appearance  of  closely  bonded  friendship  while  socializing  was  labeled 
by  one  administrator  as  "pseudo."  Another  administrator  described  a 
similar  situation  in  greater  detail; 


A principal  came  to  the  school  with  the  attitude 
it  needed  to  be  straightened  out.  When  he  learned 
the  faculty  was  antagonistic,  he  set  up  activities, 
including  a Christmas  party.  The  principal's 
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attitude  at  school  was  the  opposite  of  what  he 
tried  to  show  when  socializing.  Eventually  no  one 
came  to  the  parties.  The  faculty  thought  of  the 
principal  as  two-faced. 

Another  school  administrator  avoided  principal/athletic  director 
cookouts  because  he  did  not  want  to  join  an  occasion  where,  in  his 
words,  "people  hover  around  the  superintendent,  showing  false  interest 
and  engaging  in  small  talk  for  the  purpose  of  getting  promotions." 

Minimal  blending  and  interaction  at  social  functions.  Two 
teachers  and  six  school  administrators  described  social  situations 
which  they  attended,  but  with  minimal  interaction  between  themselves 
and  their  superordinate  or  subordinates.  For  instance,  an 
administrator  who  characterized  his  work  relations  with  his 
superordinate  as  being  based  on  fear  and  intimidation  said  he  went  to 
the  party  where  the  superordinate  was,  but  avoided  him.  He  found  that 
a large  gathering  made  it  possible  to  choose  comfortable  social 
behavior — either  to  avoid  others  or  to  circulate  and  talk.  A teacher 
described  avoidance  based  on  lack  of  respect  of  a superordinate; 
although  she  attended  because  it  was  expected,  the  teacher  socialized 
on  a "surface  level,"  which  she  felt  was  sufficient  to  appear  to  be 
"on  his  team."  Other  devices  described  for  minimizing  interaction  at 
staff  parties  were  to  arrive  late  and  leave  early  and  to  cluster 
together  with  a known  sub-group  or  clique. 

Maintenance  of  professional  distance.  Of  the  social  interactions 
involving  closeness  and  distance  in  relationships,  maintaining 
professional  distance  was  mentioned  by  school-based  administrators 
more  frequently  than  any  other  (16  times),  and  by  teachers  second  in 
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frequency  (6  times)  only  to  avoidance  of  social  interaction.  Central 
office  administrators  did  not  use  the  theme  in  their  discussions. 

The  opinion  expressed  was  that  a principal  needs  to  maintain  a 
distance  while  socializing  with  faculty  in  order  to  maintain 
professional  respect.  Various  respondents  attempted  to  define  the 
"distance”  they  desired.  One  administrator  advised  that  "If  you're  a 
principal,  you  show  that  you  care  about  faculty,  but  maintain  control 
of  the  social  relationship."  Another  echoed  the  same  need  for 
professional  and  personal  distance: 


Social  functions  help  people  be  friendly,  relaxed, 
and  alleviate  stress.  Administrators  still  have 
to  keep  in  mind  who  we  are.  Don't  wallow  or  get 
too  familiar  with  teachers,  or  they'll  lose  respect. 


A teacher  attempting  to  define  the  amount  of  distance  stated  that 
going  to  parties  and  "sharing  not-so- intimate  thoughts  is  okay  and 
keeps  enough  distance."  Other  teachers  expressed  views  that  they  did 
not  want  to  be  too  close  to  the  principal.  For  example,  two  of  the 
teachers  made  the  following  two  statements : 


I want  to  be  friendly  with  the  principal.  I don't 
want  to  be  so  close  that  there  wouldn't  be  a 
level  of  authority.  How  this  works  varies  with 
personality.  The  distinction  between  principal 
and  teacher  will  be  there,  and  needs  to  be  there. 


When  we  have  social  events,  like  a Christmas 
party,  it's  okay  as  long  as  we  can  then  go  back 
to  school  to  operate  professionally.  The 
principal  can  dance  with  a teacher,  as  long  as 
neither  expects  a special  favor  back  at  school. 
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Expressions  of  concern  for  maintaining  professional  distance 
coincided  with  concerns  about  maintaining  status  in  work 
relationships.  Those  teachers  and  administrators  who  were  concerned 
about  maintaining  the  status  and  respect  of  the  superordinate  at  work 
were  also  apt  to  recommend  maintaining  distance  in  social 
relationships.  When  a comfortable  level  of  professional  distance  was 
maintained,  social  relationships  with  beneficial  outcomes  were 
frequently  reported. 

Conversation  related  to  common  professional  interests.  One  way 
participants  can  maintain  some  interpersonal  distance  or  become  closer 
during  social  occasions  is  to  "talk  shop."  Respondents'  views  on 
instances  of  talking  about  work  while  socializing  varied;  some  found 
it  useful  and  interesting,  while  others  found  it  a troublesome  aspect 
of  social  occasions. 

One  administrator  described  get-togethers  of  school 
administrators  and  teachers  at  a cocktail  lounge  as  successful 
occurrences  in  building  staff  cohesiveness.  Talk  usually  centered  on 
work,  and  much  planning  and  open  expression  of  ideas  and  thoughts  took 
place.  Other  administrators  described  the  utilization  of  social 
occasions  to  trade  professional  ideas.  The  communication  of 
professional  knowledge  was  considered  helpful  for  building  better 
working  relationships  and  for  preparing  to  assume  future  assignments. 

Two  administrators  specifically  expressed  the  desire  not  to  use 
professional  discussions  as  a way  of  relating  with  subordinates  on 
social  occasions.  A high  school  dean  wanted  to  avoid  going  to  parties 
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where  teachers  would  expect  her  to  discuss  students'  problems  with 
them.  Another  administrator  said  it  was  difficult  to  enjoy  social 
occasions  when  teachers  expected  to  talk,  about  obtaining  transfers  to 
other  positions. 

Social  interactions  on  first-name  basis.  Several  respondents  in 
schools  initiated  statements  regarding  the  use  of  first  names  in 
addressing  superordinates.  When  discussing  intimacy  of  relationships, 
one  principal  expressed  the  view  that  teachers  and  principals  adopting 
this  form  of  familiarity  among  themselves  was  an  acceptable  practice 
at  any  place  away  from  the  students.  When  asked  how  close  he  wanted 
to  be  to  his  superordinate,  another  principal  maintained  that  the  use 
of  "Mister"  or  "Doctor"  was  a sign  of  respect  he  chose  to  use  when 
addressing  his  superior.  A teacher  also  indicated  that  she  chose  to 
address  the  principal  as  "Mister"  at  a social  gathering;  the  teacher 
associated  this  with  her  expectation  that  he  maintain  authority  and 
respect  while  being  relaxed  and  hospitable.  Using  the  more  formal 
form  of  address  is  a way  of  maintaining  professional  distance,  while 
social  interactions  on  a first  name  basis  indicate  greater 
informality,  but  not  necessarily  the  closeness  of  friendship. 

Friendship  or  companionship.  Sometimes  subordinates  and 
superordinates  are  friends  or  companions  in  activities  of  common 
interest  outside  of  work.  The  level  of  intimacy  may  be  greater  than 
in  a strictly  working  relationship,  but  less  intimate  than  the 
revealing  of  personal  information  or  problems.  The  friendship  may  be 
based  on  common  interests  and  an  interpersonal  liking  discovered 
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through  associations  at  work,  or  may  pre-date  the  current  work 
positions.  Friendship  or  companionship  in  activities  such  as 
traveling,  fishing,  or  playing  bridge,  as  mentioned  by  21  respondents, 
may  provide  the  subordinate  and  superordinate  with  considerable  access 
to  each  other. 

How  does  companionship  outside  of  work  affect  the  work 
relationship?  Companionship,  in  the  view  of  some  administrators, 
provides  subordinates  with  an  "in"  on  the  job  and  makes  it  difficult 
for  superordinates  to  make  objective  decisions  which  would  affect 
their  companions.  Some  participants  view  themselves  as  effectively 
separating  work  and  pleasure.  In  the  words  of  one  administrator. 

The  ability  of  a supervisor  to  socialize  with  staff 
members  depends  on  their  maturity.  If  they  are 
more  mature,  they  can  better  handle  the  transition 
between  social  and  business — socialize  at  night  and 
come  in  the  next  day  and  still  work. 

The  ability  of  the  supervisor  to  socialize  with  a subordinate  may  also 
depend  on  how  the  superordinate  and  other  staff  view  the  subordinate's 
competence.  A principal  explained  that  if  subordinates  are  seen  as 
competent,  socializing  will  be  easier;  if  they  are  viewed  as  not 
competent  their  peers  could  think  they  were  staying  on  the  job  because 
of  their  friendship  with  the  superordinate.  As  this  statement 
suggests,  the  effects  of  the  friendship  are  linked  with  the 
perceptions  of  those  who  observe  the  relationship. 

In  several  reported  Incidents,  when  it  was  perceived  that  the 
subordinate  received  preferential  treatment  at  work  (whether  or  not  it 
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was  actuality  true),  other  staff  became  jealous  or  resentful. 
Furthermore,  an  administrator  stated  hypothetically  that  if  observers 
perceived  an  administrator  to  be  "in"  with  the  superordinate,  they 
might  watch  what  they  said  in  the  administrator's  presence  or  curry 
his  favor  as  a potential  conduit  to  the  superordinate.  Also,  the 
quest  for  preferential  treatment  was  observed  by  an  administrator  as 
alluring  subordinates  to  seek  companionship  with  the  superordinate 
through  insincere  expressions  of  common  interests. 

Sharing  of  personal  information  and  problems.  At  the  next  level 
of  intimacy  along  the  continuum,  the  sharing  of  personal  information 
or  problems  was  mentioned  by  10  respondents.  In  only  one  Instance  did 
the  respondent  speak  positively  about  a relationship  in  which  personal 
information  and  problems  were  shared  between  subordinate  and 
superordinate.  Most  respondents  were  not  specific  as  to  what 
constituted  personal  Information  they  regarded  as  unwise  to  share; 
however,  marital  difficulties  and  divorce  were  mentioned  as  examples. 

Two  themes  emerged  in  the  opinions.  First,  relating  personal 
information  or  problems  to  the  superordinate  was  viewed  as  impinging 
on  the  superordinate's  status.  Two  teachers  expressed  opinions  that 
they  would  not  discuss  personal  matters  with  the  principal  because  it 
was  "a  burden  which  a principal  should  not  have  to  bear,”  and  ”a 
practice  not  fitting  with  the  position  of  the  principal." 

The  second  theme  was  that  "familiarity  breeds  contempt."  The 
subordinate  or  superordinate  who  disclosed  personal  information  could 
become  vulnerable  to  criticism  or  loss  of  respect  when  others  became 
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more  familiar  with  personal  matters.  A guidance  counselor  warned: 

If  you  became  too  close  [intimate,  personal]  with 
your  superior,  if  they  knew  you  inside  out,  you'd 
be  vulnerable.  You  would  really  have  to  trust  what 
they  would  do  with  the  personal  information  about 
you. 

A principal  expressed  a desire  to  avoid  letting  his  superiors  probe 
beyond  the  superficial  social  level  to  become  curious  about  his 
private  life.  "If  you  let  your  guard  drop,"  he  cautioned,  "you're 
presuming  people  will  respect  you  for  what  you  are.  They  won't." 
Therefore,  another  respondent  concluded,  it  was  not  wise  to  discuss 
one's  divorce.  Some  respondents  did  not  trust  superordinates  to  keep 
personal  information  to  themselves;  they  could  use  what  they  learned 
to  their  own  advantage,  passing  it  up  the  hierarchy  in  order  to 
discredit  a potential  competitor  or  to  receive  recognition  for  their 
own  loyalty.  While  discussing  an  Incident  concerning  a superordinate 
and  subordinate  who  became  overly  involved  in  each  others'  personal 
problems,  one  respondent  exhibited  a critical  view  of  their  behavior. 
Others  in  the  office  also  reportedly  noticed  their  over— Involvement 
when  it  led  to  conflicts  or  excuses  for  each  other's  actions. 

A teacher  pointed  out  that  a principal  could  be  vulnerable  to 
criticism  at  school  when  teachers  were  familiar  with  the  principal's 
patterns  of  personal  life.  Because  of  their  greater  knowledge,  some 
teachers  were  aware  that  a principal's  absence  from  school  was  due  to 
personal  responsibilities;  the  principal  could  then  be  criticized  if 
problems  arose  at  school  during  the  absence.  This  situation  was 
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contrasted  by  the  respondent  with  a more  typical  situation  in  which 
teachers,  having  no  information  to  lead  them  to  believe  differently, 
assume  that  an  absent  principal  is  at  a meeting. 

Dating  and  sexual  relationships.  The  most  intimate  social 
involvement  of  superordinates  and  subordinates  which  was  mentioned  in 
the  interviews  was  dating  and  sexual  relationships.  In  each  of  the 
eight  instances  mentioned,  social  relations  at  this  level  of  intimacy 
had  detrimental  effects  on  work  relationships.  They  were  associated 
with  alienation  of  others,  perceptions  of  favoritism,  loss  of  respect, 
negative  staff  alliances,  and  divisiveness. 

Participants  in  the  study  illustrated  this  theme  by  describing 
these  situations: 


An  assistant  principal  and  a teacher  got  too 
involved,  an  outcome  from  a staff  party.  It 
led  to  divorces  in  two  families  and  emotional 
stress  for  both  of  them.  Because  of  the  stress, 
they  couldn't  get  their  work  done.  Other  staff 
knew  about  it  and  thought  it  unfair  that  they 
both  stayed  in  their  positions.  Later,  the 
teacher  was  terminated  for  incompetence  in  her 
work,  and  the  administrator  was  transferred  to 
another  position  because  he  had  lost  his 
authority. 


An  administrator  had  an  affair  with  a married 
teacher.  My  viewpoint  was  that  it  didn't  make  a 
difference  because  they  hadn't  fallen  down  on 
the  job.  By  taking  my  logical  stand,  I cut  off 
communication  between  myself  and  other  teachers. 
They  didn't  communicate  with  me,  they  cut  me  off. 


A program  administrator  had  homosexual  relations 
with  another  man.  An  older  woman  defended  him, 
and  he  protected  her.  She  was  a poor  teacher. 
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but  he  would  hear  no  criticism  of  her.  The 
sexual  relations  were  harmful  to  all  involved. 


There  were  rumors  in  the  teachers'  lounge  that 
a male  principal  was  having  an  affair  with  a 
female  teacher.  They  had  been  at  "Happy  Hours.” 

1 had  gone  to  one  of  those  and  seen  people  drink. 
The  way  people  acted  there  made  me  want  to  believe 
the  rumors.  This  affected  my  relationship  with 
the  principal.  I want  to  see  a principal  as  a 
source  of  advice  on  professional  matters,  but 
because  of  his  social  behavior  I wasn't  sure  he 
was  giving  sound  advice.  Any  contact  with  him 
made  me  feel  uneasy.  I didn't  want  to  go  into 
his  office  and  have  him  shut  the  door.  It  was 
like  a block  going  down  in  our  work  relationship. 
He  used  his  power  to  intimidate  me. 


Another  respondent  alleged  that  teachers  who  did  not  comply  with  a 
principal's  passes  at  them  were  "given  a hard  time,”  and  their 
requests  for  transfers  to  other  schools  were  denied. 

Informal  sanctions  were  reportedly  applied  in  the  case  of  two 
women  who  were  "railroaded  out”  when  rumors  circulated  about  their 
sexual  involvement  with  administrators.  These  incidents  concerning 
sexual  relationships  were  conveyed  with  a heightened  degree  of  feeling 
by  respondents  not  conveyed  in  discussions  of  other  elements  of 
participation.  One  female  administrator  expressed  her  feelings  this 
way; 


Women  having  to  provide  favors  to  advance  in 
education?  I suspect  it  happens,  but  I am  not 
personally  aware  of  any  Instance.  I've  heard 
tales.  It  appalls  me  and  I don't  want  to  see  it. 
It  violates  professionalism.  If  I had  to  expose 
it,  I'd  have  to  do  it  all  the  way. 
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Frequency  of  Participation 

The  frequency  with  which  superordinates  and  subordinates 
socialize  with  each  other  is  a fourth  element  to  be  considered  in 
describing  social  participation.  Taken  alone,  it  was  not  viewed  by 
respondents  as  being  as  significant  a consideration  as  the  other 
elements  of  initiative,  selectivity  of  participants,  and  closeness  in 
relationships . 

Responses  from  participants  in  the  study  indicated  that  the 
frequency  of  socializing  ranged  from  daily  to  annually  or  to  no 
occurrences  at  all.  Casual  conversations  at  work  could  occur  daily, 
and  other  social  occurrences  such  as  birthday  parties,  coffee  hours  or 
covered  dish  lunches  occurred  at  monthly  or  irregular  intervals.  When 
discussing  frequency,  respondents  tended  to  focus  on  the  frequency  of 
staff  parties  which  happened  away  from  work.  In  schools  these  events 
occurred  in  a pattern  of  two  to  three  times  a year  on  occasions  such 
as  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  school  year  and  at  Christmastime.  This 
frequency  was  mentioned  by  eight  respondents  as  being  optimal  for 
total  staff  socializing.  Other  respondents  thought  that  once  a year 
for  planned  social  participation  was  sufficient,  with  one  respondent 
noting  that  if  a party  given  by  administrators  for  the  School  Board 
members  occurred  more  than  once  a year,  the  participants  would  get  to 
know  each  other  too  well,  and  this  could  be  detrimental. 

Informally  arranged  occurrences  such  as  eating  lunch,  cocktail 
hours,  or  playing  racquetball  occurred  with  varying  frequency. 
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sometimes  weekly.  In  these  informal  contacts  frequency  may  play  a 
part  in  a significant  question,  since  the  more  frequently  the 
superordinate  and  subordinate  socialize  with  each  other,  the  closer 
they  may  become.  Thus,  frequent  socializing  may  signal  more  intimate 
relationships,  and  the  closeness  of  the  relationships  may  become  the 
real  issue.  One  principal  summarized  his  view  that  the  principal 
should  socialize  with  employees  and  not  isolate  himself,  but  should 
not  socialize  "on  a regular  basis"  since  this  could  detract  from  the 
principal's  need  to  be  in  charge  at  school. 

Summary 

In  this  chapter,  elements  of  the  social  environment  and  social 
participation  which  describe  the  nature  of  social  relationships  were 
developed.  The  social  environment  was  described  in  terms  of  the 
respondents'  perceptions  regarding  location,  the  size  of  the  social 
group,  and  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Social  participation  was 
described  according  to  respondents'  perceptions  of  who  took  the 
initiative  in  setting  up  the  social  occasion,  inclusiveness  or 
exclusiveness  in  the  selection  of  participants,  the  closeness  of 
participants  in  social  relationships,  and  the  frequency  of  the  social 


occasions . 


CHAPTER  V 

ORGANIZATIONAL  OUTCOMES  OF  SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


As  participants  in  the  study  discussed  social  relationships 
between  superordinates  and  subordinates,  they  introduced  245  incidents 
in  which  they  associated  outcomes  with  particular  ingredients  or 
elements  of  environment  or  participation.  In  28.6%  of  these 
incidents,  outcomes  were  regarded  as  beneficial  to  the  organization; 
in  71.4%  of  the  them,  outcomes  were  perceived  as  detrimental.  In  an 
additional  nine  incidents,  neutral  outcomes  or  no  effects  were 
perceived. 

Beneficial  and  detrimental  outcomes  discussed  by  participants  in 
the  study  are  listed  in  Table  4,  along  with  the  frequency  with  which 
each  outcome  was  discussed  by  teachers  and  administrators.  For 
instance,  the  detrimental  outcome  of  favoritism  was  mentioned  in  11 
incidents  described  by  teachers,  14  incidents  described  by 
school- based  administrators,  and  six  incidents  described  by  central 
office  administrators.  In  all,  31  incidents,  or  12.7%  of  all 
incidents  relayed  in  the  interviews,  involved  favoritism  as  a 
detrimental  outcome. 

In  this  chapter,  the  writer  discusses  each  of  the  outcomes  of 
social  relationships  mentioned  in  Table  4.  In  the  first  two  sections 
of  the  chapter,  beneficial  and  detrimental  outcomes  are  described  as 
perceived  by  respondents  in  the  interviews.  In  the  third  section, 
socializing  perceived  in  nine  incidents  as  having  no  effects  on  the 
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Table  A 

Frequency  of  Incidents  and  Opinions  Describing 
Beneficial  and  Detrimental  Outcomes  of  Social  Relationships 


Percent 

Frequency  of  of  Total 

Incidents  and  Opinions Responses 


Outcomes 

Teachers 

(n=2l) 

Administrators 
School  Office 
(n=21)  (n=23) 

Total 

Frequency 

Beneficial 

Improved 

communication 

17 

35 

18 

70 

28.6 

Detrimental 

Alleged 

favoritism 

11 

14 

6 

31 

12.7 

Lack  of 
objectivity 

4 

9 

3 

16 

6.5 

Loss  of 
respect 

7 

8 

10 

25 

10.2 

Backbiting, 
gossip,  rumors 

7 

8 

17 

32 

13.1 

Perceived 

manipulation 

2 

8 

18 

28 

11.4 

Perceived 
inconsist  ency 

4 

10 

5 

19 

7.8 

Imposition  of 
sanctions 

5 

6 

5 

16 

6.5 

Negative 

opinions 

2 

2 

4 

8 

3.3 

Total  Descriptions 
of  Outcomes 

59 

100 

86 

245 

100.0 
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work  situation  is  discussed.  Finally,  in  the  last  section  of  the 
chapter,  selected  ingredients  in  social  relationships  and  selected 
characteristics  of  social  relationshiops  which  were  described  in 
Chapters  III  and  IV  are  associated  with  beneficial  and  detrimental 
outcomes . 


Outcomes  Perceived  as  Beneficial 

Beneficial  outcomes,  described  in  28.6%  of  reported  incidents, 
centered  on  themes  of  improved  communications  on  the  job.  Respondents 
saw  social  relationships  as  providing  a relaxed  atmosphere  in  which 
participants  could  exchange  professional  ideas,  increase  interpersonal 
understanding,  and  through  improved  communication  increase  the 
cohesiveness  and  effectiveness  of  the  work  group. 

Socializing  was  seen  by  some  respondents  as  a vehicle  for 
relaxation  and  the  reduction  of  stress  encountered  on  the  job.  They 
pointed  out  that  when  people  had  fun  and  a chance  to  laugh  together , 
the  atmosphere  returned  with  them  to  work,  and  they  smiled  more.  In 
one  incident,  a relaxed  atmosphere  was  described  as  conducive  to 
communicating  thoughts  and  solving  problems  and  therefore  was  a useful 
management  tool. 


When  a faculty  had  weekend  workshops  at  a hotel, 
this  type  of  relaxed  atmosphere  helped  with  a 
specific  school  problem.  There  had  been  a lot 
of  hostility  in  classrooms,  teachers  sending  kids 
to  the  office.  This  workshop  helped  us  share  ideas, 
release  tension,  see  common  problems.  It  eased 
the  number  of  referrals  to  the  office. 
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A teacher  described  this  situation  as  providing  a common  experience 
which  all  participants  could  share  when  they  returned  to  work.  An 
administrator  described  the  outcome  for  a small  group  of 
administrators  starting  a new  project  who  met  almost  weekly  at  a 
cocktail  lounge. 

Much  planning  occurred  in  the  relaxed  atmosphere. 

It  helped  us  get  through  a difficult  period  when 
developing  the  new  project.  We  became  a close, 
cohesive  group. 

In  this  and  other  incidents,  the  interchange  of  professional  ideas 
leading  to  better  teamwork  was  seen  as  a benefit  of  socializing.  By 
exchanging  ideas,  mutual  respect  and  confidence  were  developed. 
Socializing  could  then  lead  to  the  development  of  support  groups  for 
the  individual  or  organization.  This  idea  was  part  of  the  thinking  of 
an  administrator  who  used  social  relationships  to  establish  contacts 
with  colleagues'  spouses  who  could  become  resources.  A central  office 
administrator  said  that  social  occasions  in  which  a superintendent 
could  talk  with  influential  people  in  the  community  were  beneficial 
for  the  superintendent  in  his  position  and  for  the  organization. 
Breaking  the  ice  in  the  Informal  setting  could  smooth  the  way  toward 
later  political  connections. 

For  the  subordinate,  socializing  with  the  superordinate  was 
viewed  as  a way  to  see  the  "human  side,”  and  an  administrator 
concurred  with  the  idea  that  socializing  helped  teachers  relate  to 
administrators  by  removing  the  boss  image  and  replacing  it  with  a view 
of  superordinates  as  "normal  people.”  One  subordinate  who  described 
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an  administrator  as  "stern"  on  the  job  discovered  that  he  could  smile 
and  enjoy  people  when  socializing;  this  perception  helped  the 
subordinate's  feelings  toward  him  on  the  job.  A party  at  the 
principal's  home  provided  a teacher  with  a picture  of  the  principal's 
environment  and  a more  realistic  view  that  his  salary  was  not  so 
different  from  a teacher's  salary.  The  superordinate  also  gained 
increased  interpersonal  understanding  as  subordinates'  backgrounds, 
hopes,  and  family  problems  became  more  apparent;  this  helped  the 
superordinate  to  anticipate  the  subordinate's  reactions  at  work.  For 
instance,  an  assistant  principal  asserted: 

By  socializing  I can  get  their  confidence,  learn 
more  about  their  concerns  and  how  I can  assist 
them.  If  I meet  faculty  needs,  they  help  the 
kids. 

Social  relationships  which  set  a relaxed  atmosphere,  the 
interchange  of  professional  ideas,  and  increased  interpersonal 
understanding  were  viewed  as  helping  superordinates  and  subordinates 
approach  each  other  on  the  job.  One  respondent  related  that 
conversations  with  superordinates  were  easier  to  start  after 
socializing  because  they  could  start  with  a personal  touch.  "If  you 
know  the  principal,"  a teacher  said,  "you  may  feel  freer  to  argue  your 
case."  Several  respondents  suggested  that  it  may  be  easier  to  express 
opinions  and  make  suggestion  after  socializing.  Some  subordinates 
also  felt  that  it  was  easier  to  take  suggestions  and  criticisms  in  a 
social  atmosphere  or  following  social  occasions;  a school 
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administrator  found  that  socializing  alleviated  the  stress  of  making 
classroom  observations  and  evaluations. 

Outcomes  Perceived  as  Detrimental 

In  71.4%  of  the  incidents  in  which  outcomes  were  discussed  by 
participants,  the  outcomes  were  seen  as  detrimental  to  the  work  of  the 
organization.  More  than  one  outcome  was  usually  mentioned  in 
association  with  each  reported  incident.  The  most  frequently 
mentioned  outcomes  are  discussed  below. 

Favoritism  or  Allegations  of  Favoritism 

In  31  reported  incidents,  observers  perceived  a subordinate  to  be 
receiving  special  consideration  or  favored  treatment  due  to  social 
relationships  with  the  superordinate.  The  instances  of  favoritism 
most  frequently  occurred  in  conjunction  with  exclusiveness  in  the 
selection  of  social  companions.  In  fact,  the  potential  for  favoritism 
was  frequently  mentioned  as  a reason  for  not  establishing  close 
friendships  and  for  avoiding  socializing  with  any  select  group. 

Issues  of  favoritism  were  mentioned  by  teachers  (11  times)  and 
administrators  in  schools  (14  times)  more  frequently  than  by  central 
office  administrators  (six  times). 

As  observers  noted,  when  administrators  and  teachers  were  "too 
close"  as  friends,  it  might  be  hard  to  avoid  favoritism.  For  the 
teacher  it  might  be  "automatic"  to  expect  favors,  and  the 


administrator  would  have  a "natural  desire"  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
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friend.  It  may  also  be  natural  for  observers  to  perceive  favoritism 
in  the  work  relationship,  even  if  the  participants  in  the  social 
relationship  felt  that  no  favored  treatment  occurred.  A teacher 
related  an  incident  demonstrating  that  perceptions  of  favoritism  need 
not  be  based  on  reality  to  be  important: 


In  school,  a principal  and  teacher  were  good 
friends  with  a common  background,  college,  church, 
etc.  The  faculty  was  aware  of  this.  The  teacher 
was  competent  and  got  what  she  deserved  from  the 
principal,  but  because  of  the  friendship  the 
"favors”  were  not  attributed  to  the  teacher's 
hard  work.  The  teacher  could  feel  the  atmosphere 
from  the  other  teachers.  She  was  frozen  out, 
not  accepted  by  the  other  teachers. 


In  other  instances  when  the  principal  socialized  regularly  with  a 
portion  of  the  faculty,  as  in  a bridge  club,  other  teachers  resented 
the  "favored  assignments"  going  to  certain  teachers.  This  created 
animosity  among  teachers  and  had  a demoralizing  effect.  When  a 
guidance  counselor  and  a teacher  were  allegedly  having  an  affair, 
another  teacher  felt  that  the  involved  teacher  was  getting  a good 
schedule  with  handpicked  students.  Another  teacher  said  she  got  the 
"bad"  kids  and  the  stress  that  went  with  the  assignments;  she  resented 
the  situation. 

Natural  inclinations  toward  giving  and  expecting  special 
treatment  because  of  friendship  caused  some  ambivalence  for  the 
superordinates  involved.  An  assistant  principal  expressed  this 


opinion: 
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I don't  seek  opportunities  for  social  relation- 
ships because  I'm  afraid  some  people  could  take 
advantage,  put  me  in  a position  of  feeling  torn 
between  friendship  and  professional  responsibility. 
It's  like  you're  caught  in  an  emotional  debt. 

They  could  feel  that  they  should  be  exempt  from 
some  decisions  because  they  are  your  friends. 


Only  one  respondent  viewed  favoritism  from  the 
perspective  of  the  grateful  recipient: 


I have  social  relationships  with  the  principal. 
It's  not  exactly  friendship.  The  relationship 
helps  both  of  us.  If  I need  a special  privilege, 
like  staying  home  if  I have  a problem,  I don't 
have  to  explain  it;  the  principal  understands. 
He'll  be  more  likely  to  ask  me  to  do  things, 
like  this  interview.  He  can  use  what  he  knows 
to  advantage,  like  knowing  how  I'll  react. 


Lack  of  Objectivity 

Administrators  in  supervisory  positions  saw  themselves  having 
difficulty  objectively  assessing  work  situations  involving 
subordinates  with  whom  they  socialized.  In  the  words  of  one 
supervisor,  ”If  you  have  friends  from  work,  you  become  blinded  to  your 
responsibility.  You  make  more  allowances.  It's  harder  to  maintain 
discipline."  An  incident  described  by  an  administrator  illustrates 
difficulties  with  objectivity  when  friendship  was  involved: 


An  administrator  was  very  familiar  with  his 
subordinate.  They  were  frequently  seen  together 
socially,  and  they  had  a good  time  together. 

The  superior  couldn't  see  the  subordinate's 
faults  because  he  respected  him  so  much.  Or, 
he  didn't  want  to  say  anything  to  him  because 
of  the  relationship.  The  subordinate,  in  turn, 
was  not  objective  in  passing  information  down 
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to  his  subordinates  and  he  also  did  not  convey 
information  up  which  was  derogatory  and  which 
the  superior  needed  to  hear. 

Another  similar  incident  was  reported  in  which  a superordinate  and 
subordinate  who  were  involved  in  each  other's  personal  problems 
excused  each  other's  work  performance. 

After  being  promoted  to  assistant  principalships,  several 
respondents  had  difficulty  relating  to  teachers  who  had  been  former 
teaching  colleagues  and  social  companions . In  two  cases  the 
discipline  of  students  was  also  affected.  For  instance,  an  older 
teacher,  who  in  earlier  years  was  a respected  professional  colleague 
and  friend  of  the  present  administrator,  was  having  difficulties  with 
the  students  who  said  she  "was  old,  senile,  and  forgot  what  she  told 
them.”  The  administrator  recounted  that  she  defended  the  teacher,  did 
not  want  to  consider  the  students'  critical  viewpoint,  and  was  overly 
punitive  toward  them.  In  another  incident,  long-time  friends  were 
assigned  to  the  same  school,  one  as  an  administrator,  the  other  as  a 
teacher.  The  administrator  reported  that  she  became  extremely 
bothered  if  the  students  were  not  nice  to  the  teacher.  She  reported, 
"I  could  be  overly  tactful  with  the  friend,  or  sometimes  too  rough, 
because  I wanted  her  to  do  well.  It  made  it  so  I was  walking  on 
eggshells." 

Other  administrators  in  supervisory  positions  also  discussed  the 
problems  of  working  with  subordinates  who  were  friends.  One 
administrator  suggested  that  while  it  was  difficult  to  criticize 
friends,  the  supervisor  could  also  be  particularly  sensitive  to  their 
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faults  because  of  the  supervisor's  feelings  of  affiliation.  One 
supervisor  concluded  that  working  with  a friend  was  hard  because,  "If 
you  have  to  reprimand,  they  don't  take  it  as  well  and  you  don't  give 
it  as  well."  Firing  a friend  would  be  even  more  difficult  than 
offering  criticism,  especially  if  the  family  was  involved  in  the 
social  relationships.  In  fact,  in  one  instance,  a principal  was 
viewed  as  being  unable  to  decide  to  fire  a teacher  because  they  were 
friends  and  neighbors  and  because  their  wives  were  also  friends.  An 
administrator  suggested  that  one  way  of  avoiding  these  difficulties 
and  the  additional  difficulty  of  allegations  of  favoritism  would  be  to 
socialize  only  with  those  employees  known  to  be  competent. 

The  difficulty  of  approaching  problem  situations  and  decisions 
objectively  when  friendship  is  involved  was  accentuated  in  another 
instance  when  an  assistant  principal  was  being  considered  for 
promotion  to  principal  in  the  same  school.  However,  she  did  not 
receive  the  promotion  because,  as  an  observer  described  the  situation. 

She  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  do  the  tough 
things  to  clean  things  up.  She  had  too  much 
familiarity  that  would  lead  to  decisions  that 
would  not  have  been  objective.  She  could  have 
been  influenced  by  the  friendships,  by  knowing 
about  personal  things  in  a family,  so  work 
decisions  wouldn't  have  been  made  based  on 
work. 

One  respondent  recalled  a teacher  walkout  as  an  incident  which 
challenged  people's  abilities  to  make  objective  decisions.  Some 
teachers  were  forced  by  the  circumstances  to  take  a stand  against  the 
principal,  although  they  were  friends.  The  friendship  made  this  more 
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difficult  to  do;  friendships  were  destroyed  when  the  teachers  decided 
not  to  follow  the  principal. 

Loss  of  Respect 

One  of  the  detrimental  outcomes  described  most  frequently  was  a 
loss  of  professional  or  personal  respect.  Participants  reported  this 
in  25  incidents,  especially  in  association  with  excessive  drinking  and 
sexual  relationships.  Whereas  drinking  with  friends  outside  the 
professional  setting  was  accepted,  drinking  with  superordinates  was 
considered  dangerous  because  it  could  lead  to  loss  of  respect  in  the 
professional  relationship.  In  these  instances,  observers  lost  respect 
for  those  involved  and  carried  the  attitude  into  the  work  situation. 
This  was  important  to  teachers  who  indicated  the  value  of  being  able 
to  view  colleagues  and  superordinates  as  professionals.  Illustrative 
of  this  view  was  a teacher  who  lost  personal  respect  for  a principal 
and  regretted  the  simultaneous  loss  of  respect  for  his  professional 
advice. 

Many  administrators  who  expressed  opinions  about  loss  of  respect 
viewed  it  as  a potential,  as  opposed  to  an  actual,  outcome. 

Respondents  expressed  warnings  that  superordinates  could  lose  the 
respect  of  subordinates  if  they  failed  to  make  decisions  or  assume  an 
authority  role  with  a subordinate  who  was  a friend,  if  they  attended 
parties  where  there  was  excessive  drinking  or  drug  use  and  so  seemed 
to  condone  the  practices,  or  if  they  ignored  the  proposition  that 
"familiarity  breeds  contempt"  and  were  seen  as  being  too  familiar  with 
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a person  of  lower  status.  Respondents  also  reported  that  loss  of 
respect  could  lead  to  the  superordinate  being  taken  lightly,  thus 
breaking  down  organizational  relationships. 

A related  idea  to  the  loss  of  professional  respect  between 
superordinates  and  subordinates  is  a professional's  loss  of 
self-respect.  Some  respondents  indicated  they  would  not  respect 
themselves  if  they  failed  to  maintain  their  own  professional 
standards.  Self-perceptions  might  be  more  important  than  external 
effects  when  social  or  interpersonal  relationships  are  surrounded  by 
secrecy  or  guilt,  as  when  the  superordinate  feels  guilty  about  having 
lunch  with  his  secretary  because  he  has  a shaky  marriage. 

Backbiting,  Gossip,  and  Rumors 

Some  socializing  affected  the  climate  of  the  school  or  office  by 
injecting  gossip,  rumors,  and  malicious  backbiting.  Instances  of 
excessive  drinking  were  thought  to  have  been  known  all  over  the 
school,  so  even  if  the  event  had  not  been  widely  observed,  it  was 
widely  reported.  In  two  instances  gossip  resulted  in  spreading  loss 
of  respect  and  in  making  people  more  inclined  to  believe  other  rumors 
about  a superordinate. 

The  fear  of  gossip  and  rumors  prompted  some  respondents  to  view 
socializing  with  caution.  A teacher  expressed  a desire  for  privacy: 

I don't  want  to  socialize  with  anyone  here  in  a 
way  that  would  mean  my  personal  problems  would  get 
passed  around.  I don't  want  people  at  school  to 
know  my  personal  life. 
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An  administrator  was  also  guarded: 

With  my  superior  I want  to  socialize  on  the  surface, 
but  I don't  want  curiosity  about  my  private  life  to 
be  aroused.  I don't  want  to  know  him  socially. 

People  are  always  probing.  If  you  let  your  guard 
drop,  you're  presuming  people  will  respect  you  for 
what  you  are.  They  won't. 

Some  teachers  advised  a new  teacher  not  to  socialize  in  the  teacher's 
lounge  because  personal  problems  passed  on  there  were  circulated  in 
the  school  and  the  principal  would  not  keep  confidences.  One 
administrator  warned  that  women  have  to  be  careful  in  cultivating  male 
superordinates  while  seeking  promotions,  because  gossip  could  become 
prevalent.  A male  administrator  commented  that  a black  male  principal 
has  to  be  careful  to  leave  his  door  open  when  conferring  with  a young, 
attractive  female;  otherwise,  people  might  talk  about  sexual 
harrassment  just  for  the  sake  of  having  something  to  gossip  about. 

When  a high  school  administrator  reportedly  was  suspected  of  having  an 
affair  with  a teacher,  the  gossip  spread  among  the  students  as  well. 

In  three  instances,  staff  parties  reportedly  provided  fuel  for 
gossip.  The  agenda  at  staff  parties  was  described  by  one  participant 
as  consisting  of  critical  talk  about  who  came  and  who  did  not,  who  was 
seen  talking  with  whom,  and  how  long  they  stayed.  Amid  the 
informality  of  social  situations,  a principal  found  that  some  people 
said  too  much  and  said  different  things  to  different  people, 
attempting  "to  be  all  things  to  all  people."  Relating  to  these  people 
at  work  was  difficult  for  the  principal.  Finally,  a fired  teacher 
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reportedly  created  difficulties  by  accusing  a school  administrator  of 
drunkenness  and  promiscuity  at  a staff  party. 

A climate  of  suspicion  and  backbiting  among  staff  is  illustrated 
by  a number  of  statements  made  by  administrators.  For  Instance,  when 
an  administrator  ate  lunch  with  the  subordinate  of  a peer 
administrator  from  another  department,  it  was  felt  that  the 
superordinate  might  assume  that  the  administrator  was  seeking 
Information  to  damage  him.  In  a second  instance,  a party  at  a 
superordinate's  home  was  interpreted  by  his  peers  as  an  attempt  to 
build  a power  base.  Another  administrator  reported  an  instance  in 
which  a suspicious  spouse  was  seen  as  contributing  to  a climate  of 
backbiting,  putting  other  people  down  in  order  to  try  to  help  her 
husband  climb  to  a higher  position  in  the  organization.  Another 
example  of  backbiting  occurred  when  a subordinate  reportedly  used  his 
access  to  a superordinate  gained  through  social  contacts  to  say  that 
other  subordinates  were  making  critical  remarks  about  the 
superordinate,  whereas,  according  to  the  observer,  the  subordinates 
were  not  making  the  remarks. 

Reports  of  gossip  and  backbiting  were  more  numerous  among  central 
office  administrators  (17  incidents  or  opinions)  than  among 
school-based  administrators  and  teachers  combined  (eight  and  seven 
incidents,  respectively).  This  discrepancy  may  Indicate  heightened 
competitiveness  and  greater  spatial  concentration  of  workers  at  the 
central  office  than  in  the  schools. 
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Perception  of  Socializing  as  Manipulation 

Another  outcome  of  social  relationships  was  that  the  socializing 
was  a seen  as  a way  to  manipulate  someone  to  do  something. 

Participants  related  several  examples  of  subordinates  using  friendship 
to  prevail  on  a superordinate  for  special  privileges,  to  gain 
information,  or  to  attempt  to  have  information  passed  on  to  higher 
administrative  levels.  Social  relationships  were  also  seen  by 
respondents  as  a means  toward  securing  professional  advancement. 
Socializing  was  seen  as  manipulative  for  self-advancement  more 
frequently  in  interviews  of  central  office  administrators  (18 
incidents  from  23  interviews)  than  in  interviews  of  school-based 
administrators  and  teachers  (10  incidents  from  42  interviews). 

One  administrator  described  the  results  of  a teacher's 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  use  social  connections  with  a predecessor  in 
his  administrative  position  in  order  to  gain  a promotion.  The 
administrator  was  aware  of  many  young  aspirants'  misconceptions  that 
being  in  the  social  company  of  superordinates  could  or  would  lead  to 
promotions.  The  administrator  rejected  the  pressure  to  promote  the 
teacher  and  maintained  a view  of  the  teacher  that  could  adversely 
affect  the  teacher's  future  aspirations.  Another  administrator  in  a 
superordinate  position  saw  subordinates'  social  invitations  as 
manipulations  to  achieve  professional  advancement  and  to  influence 
superiors;  thus,  he  was  wary  of  such  invitations.  An  observer  who 
questioned  some  recent  promotions  illustrated  the  distrust  which  can 
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arise  when  self-advancement  is  perceived  as  occurring  through 
manipulation  of  social  contacts  instead  of  through  regular  channels. 

An  instance  in  which  one  person  was  seen  as  cultivating  the 
superordinate  for  self-advancement  by  feigning  interest  and 
participating  in  the  superordinate's  hobbies  was  viewed  as  having  a 
demoralizing  effect  on  others  in  the  office.  As  one  respondent 
stated,  "It  causes  bitterness  when  people  see  promotions  based  on 
social  connections." 

Seeing  promotions  based  on  social  connections  also  discouraged 
some  people  from  seeking  promotions.  Two  employees  voiced  specific 
opposition  to  seeking  promotions  through  social  visibility  or  by  being 
seen  as  a "social  climber"  hovering  at  social  occasions  around  the 
superordinate.  Furthermore,  as  a female  administrator  asserted,  women 
who  feel  at  a disadvantage  in  finding  common  ground  for  socializing 
with  male  superordinates  and  who  feel  constrained  in  their  freedom  to 
operate  freely  in  a social  arena  with  males  might  also  feel 
discouraged  from  seeking  self-advancement  through  promotions.  This 
view  existed  in  spite  of  the  perception  of  these  women  that  promotions 
occur  not  through  good  job  performance,  but  through  being  visible  and 
making  connections. 

Socializing  Perceived  as  Inconsistent  with  Work  Behavior 

In  several  instances,  socializing  was  seen  as  highlighting 
inconsistent  behaviors  by  superordinates.  Some  superordinates  were 
seen  as  not  being  Inclined  to  participate  in  social  relationships  with 
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subordinates,  but  doing  it  anyway.  Detrimental  outcomes  were  seen  as 
emerging  from  an  inconsistency  between  management  styles  and 
socializing  behaviors.  One  respondent  illustrated  this  view  by 
describing  two  different  superordinates: 


One  supervisor  had  no  problems  with  socializing.  We 
had  lunch  together,  talking  about  the  job,  and  had 
social  occasions  at  his  home.  Social  and  work  life 
were  a happy  mix.  He  was  effective  as  a supervisor, 
and  the  group  worked  productively.  Another 
supervisor  was  oriented  at  work  to  the  professional. 
He  was  also  highly  productive  on  the  job.  But  he 
seemed  like  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  let  his  hair 
down,  he  might  lose  his  effectiveness.  I also  knew 
him  socially  through  my  husband,  and  he  changed 
altogether  at  a party.  He  had  a good  sense  of  humor 
and  would  be  jovial  at  the  party.  Changing  back  and 
forth  to  such  an  extreme  doesn't  seem  real.  I want 
to  ask,  "Will  the  real  person  please  stand  up?" 


Another  administrator  spoke  about  the  appearance  of  "pseudo"  and 
inconsistent  behavior  when  a person  who  was  not  seen  as  supportive  or 
sincere  on  the  job  appeared  to  be  a closely  bonded  friend  while 
socializing.  A principal  was  described  as  "two-faced"  when  he  was 
perceived  by  others  as  having  an  attitude  of  needing  to  "straighten 
out"  the  faculty  at  work,  but  then  attempting  to  use  parties  to  draw 
people  together.  The  faculty  could  not  believe  that  he  was  sincere  in 
socializing,  and  their  feelings  toward  him  remained  antagonistic.  As 
a result  of  situations  like  this,  participants  concluded  that 
socializing  could  not  be  successful  as  a sole  technique  in  bringing 
staff  together  or  in  repairing  damage  sustained  in  work 
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Imposition  of  Sanctions 

An  extreme  outcome  of  social  relationships  was  the  Imposition  of 
formal  or  Informal  sanctions.  For  example,  a teacher  was  not 
appointed  to  committee  chairmanships  after  being  drunk  at  a party,  a 
teacher  was  terminated  for  incompetence  and  an  administrator  was 
transferred  after  their  extra-marital  relationship  was  seen  as 
affecting  their  work,  and  women  alleged  to  be  sexually  involved  with 
administrators  were  "railroaded  out"  of  the  school  system.  One 
administrator  discussed  how  the  work  group  could  police  its  own  social 
relationships  by  closing  off  social  opportunities  to  workers  or  their 
spouses  who  were  not  easily  integrated  into  the  social  group.  Both 
teachers  and  administrators  indicated  that  people  who  failed  to  attend 
social  functions  initiated  by  the  formal  organization  were  sometimes 
called  in  by  the  superordinate  to  be  questioned  or  "counseled"  about 
their  absence. 

Implied  sanctions  also  occured  as  outcomes  of  social  relations. 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  people  sometimes  felt  compelled  to 
socialize  based  on  an  implied  threat  of  "socialize,  or  else."  In  one 
instance  an  atmosphere  in  which  some  people  were  getting  reassigned 
and  others  were  not  receiving  renewal  contracts  was  reported  as  a 
sufficient  implication  of  sanction  to  compel  attendance.  Under 
implied  sanctions,  subordinates  might  socialize,  but  with  resentment. 
Several  subordinates  reported  that  they  coped  with  the  possibility  of 
sanctions  by  attending  as  expected,  but  controlling  the  extent  of 
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their  interaction.  The  resulting  outcome  of  isolation  of 
superordinates  and  subordinates  would  be  counter  to  the  purpose  of  the 
social  event. 

Negative  Opinions  toward  Future  Participation 

Finally,  in  any  instance  in  which  socializing  is  seen  as  having 
detrimental  effects,  the  negative  experience  may  serve  as  a constraint 
against  socializing  in  the  future.  Social  participants  who  have 
experienced  embarrassing  incidents  of  excessive  drinking,  who  have 
been  approached  for  favored  treatment,  or  who  have  felt  sexually 
harrassed  or  threatened  by  gossip  may  be  inclined  to  avoid  social 
participation  in  the  future.  This  attitude,  which  may  either  close 
off  constructive  social  contact  or  influence  the  manner  of 
participation,  thus  becomes  an  ingredient  in  future  social 
relationships . 

Socializing  Perceived  as  Having  No  Effects 

In  nine  Incidents  associated  with  outcomes,  the  existence  of 
social  relationships  between  superordinates  and  subordinates  was  seen 
as  having  neither  beneficial  nor  detrimental  effects  on  the  work 
situation.  Some  participants  indicated  that  their  companionship  with 
superordinates  while  fishing,  riding  to  work  or  meetings,  expressing 
mutual  caring  and  personal  concern,  or  attending  parties  or  community 
functions  had  no  effects  on  how  they  worked  together.  These 
individuals  tended  to  see  professional  and  personal  lives  as  separate 
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and  distinct.  One  respondent  qualified  the  assertion  that  no  effects 
on  work  were  seen  by  adding  that  separating  professional  and  personal 
lives  depended  on  the  maturity  of  those  involved.  Others  mentioned 
that  avoiding  detrimental  effects  at  work  depended  on  their  awareness 
of  the  possibility  of  work-related  effects  and  conscientious  efforts 
to  avoid  them.  One  respondent  admitted  that  although  he  would 
anticipate  no  effects  in  the  working  relationship  between  him  and  his 
superordinate  if  they  went  fishing  together,  other  staff  observing  the 
situation  might  suspect  favoritism  to  result. 

While  the  existence  of  social  relationships  may  not  affect 
working  relationships,  the  absence  of  socializing  may  not  affect 
working  relationships  either.  Three  respondents,  indicating  that 
their  aim  was  establishing  good  professional  working  relationships 
with  superordinates  or  subordinates,  decided  that  this  aim  could  be 
accomplished  without  engaging  in  social  relationships. 

Beneficial  and  Detrimental  Outcomes  of  Social  Relationships 

Whether  outcomes  of  social  relationships  are  seen  as  beneficial 
or  detrimental  to  the  organization  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
relationships  themselves.  Associations  of  outcomes  with  specific 
ingredients  (position,  motivation)  and  characteristics  of  the  social 
relationships  (location,  initiative,  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
closeness  of  participants)  were  discussed  by  participants  in  the  study 
and  are  displayed  in  Table  5. 
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Table  5 

Selected  Elements  of  Social  Relationships 
Associated  with  Beneficial  and  Detrimental  Outcomes 


Elements  of 
Social  Relationships 


Percent  of 
incidents  with 
beneficial 
outcomes 


Position  of  respondents: 

Teachers 

School-based  administrators 
Central  office  administrators 

Incidents  in  which  participants 
had  specific  motivations: 

To  improve  interpersonal  relations 
To  foster  communication 
To  influence  others  to  respond 
positively  to  one's  desires 
To  learn  more  about  staff  which 
may  be  useful  on  the  job 
To  seek  self-advancement 
To  protect  one's  status,  position 

Social  events  initiated  within  the 
formal  organization  which  included 
the  entire  work  group : 

Occurring  at  work 
Occurring  away  from  work 

Social  events  initiated  within  the 
informal  organization  which 
included  selected  participants : 

Occurring  at  work 
Occurring  away  from  work 

Incidents  involving  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages 

Incidents  in  which  closeness  in 
relationships  was  described: 

Maintenance  of  professional 
distance 

Conversation  related  to  common 
professional  interests 
Friendship , companionship 
Sharing  personal  information 
and  problems 

Dating  and  sexual  relationships 


28.8 

35.0 

21.0 


100.0 

71. A 

A2.9 

36.4 

20.0 

0 


55.6 

35.2 


20.0 

22.9 


23.5 


100.0 


80.0 

50.0 

16.7 

0 


Percent  of 
incidents  with 
detrimental 
outcomes 


71.2 

65.0 

79.0 


0 

28.6 

57.1 

63.6 

80.0 

100.0 


44.5 

64.8 


80.0 

77.1 


76.5 


0 


20.0 

50.0 

83.3 

100.0 
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The  table  illustrates,  first,  that  respondents  in  different 
positions  discussed  with  varying  frequency  incidents  having  beneficial 
or  detrimental  outcomes.  Beneficial  outcomes  were  described  in  35%  of 
the  incidents  or  opinions  described  by  school-based  administrators, 
28.8%  of  the  incidents  described  by  teachers,  and  only  21%  of 
incidents  described  by  central  office  administrators. 

The  motivations  of  social  participants  were  also  associated  with 
beneficial  and  detrimental  outcomes.  When  entered  into  with 
motivations  to  improve  interpersonal  relationships  and  to  foster 
communication,  social  relations  were  seen  as  beneficial  to  the 
organization.  When  entered  into  for  motives  which  could  be  described 
as  self-serving  or  manipulative  ("to  influence  others  to  respond 
positively  to  one's  desires,"  "to  learn  more  about  staff  which  may  be 
useful  on  the  job,"  "to  seek  self-advancement,"  or  "to  protect  one's 
status") , the  social  relations  were  more  likely  to  be  associated  with 
detrimental  outcomes . 

Beneficial  and  detrimental  outcomes  were  also  associated  with  the 
location  of  the  social  occasion,  the  initiative  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  inclusiveness  of  participation.  The  most  favorable  circumstances 
were  those  in  which  people  representing  the  formal  organization 
initiated  social  occasions  which  occurred  at  work  and  included  the 
entire  work  group.  The  Incidents  most  likely  to  be  associated  with 
detrimental  outcomes  were  those  in  which  the  social  occasion  was 
initiated  within  the  informal  organization  and  in  which  participation 
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was  selective.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  incidents  involving  the  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages  were  associated  with  detrimental  outcomes. 

The  frequency  of  incidents  in  which  the  social  closeness  of 
participants  was  associated  with  beneficial  or  detrimental  outcomes  is 
also  displayed  in  Table  5.  When  a professional  distance  was 
maintained,  outcomes  were  perceived  as  beneficial.  Increasing 
closeness  or  intimacy  was  associated  with  increasingly  frequent 
description  of  detrimental  outcomes — conversation  related  to  common 
professional  interests  (20%  detrimental) , friendship  or  companionship 
(50%  detrimental),  sharing  personal  information  or  problems  (83.3% 
detrimental),  and  dating  and  sexual  relationships  (100%  detrimental). 

Summary 

Participants  in  the  study  discussed  organizational  outcomes  of 
incidents  in  social  relationships  between  superordinates  and 
subordinates  which  they  perceived  to  be  beneficial  or  detrimental.  A 
majority  of  these  outcomes  was  regarded  as  detrimental;  however,  there 
were  also  strongly  expressed  views  of  the  advantages  for  the 
organization  of  socializing.  A small  percentage  of  respondents 
indicated  that,  at  least  under  some  circumstances,  social 
relationships  did  not  affect  the  work  situation.  Finally,  beneficial 
and  detrimental  outcomes  were  associated  by  respondents  with  specific 
characteristics  of  the  social  relationships,  and  these  associations 
were  presented. 


CHAPTER  VI 

SUMMARY,  FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Sunmary 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  how  teachers  and 
administrators  in  a selected  educational  organization  view  social 
relationships  between  superordinates  and  subordinates.  Answers  to 
to  the  following  questions  were  sought: 

1.  How  can  behaviors  in  social  relationships  between  selected 
superordinates  and  subordinates  be  described  and  classified? 

2.  What  do  selected  superordinates  and  subordinates  describe  as 
beneficial  or  detrimental  outcomes  of  social  relationships? 

3.  What  relationships  between  the  nature  of  social 
relationships  and  organizational  outcomes  of  socializing 
do  selected  superordinates  and  subordinates  describe? 

4.  What  differences  exist  between  views  of  teachers  and 
administrators,  school-based  administrators  and  central 
office  administrators,  or  between  males  and  females  on 
issues  of  social  relationships? 

The  study  was  exploratory  in  nature,  utilizing  semi-structured 
interviews  of  teachers  and  administrators  to  formulate  and  define 
Issues  rather  than  to  test  hypotheses.  Participants  in  the  study, 
65  teachers  and  administrators  in  a large  urban  school  district. 
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described  incidents  in  which  social  relationships  across  hierarchical 
lines  had  beneficial  or  detrimental  outcomes.  The  writer  also  sought 
to  determine  the  participants'  motivations  for  socializing  and  their 
opinions  of  socializing  in  various  situations. 

Interview  data  were  analyzed  and  classified  within  three  major 
elements  relative  to  the  circumstances  and  consequences  of  the  social 
relationships:  1)  ingredients  in  the  social  relationships,  2)  the 

nature  of  the  social  relationships,  and  3)  outcomes  of  the  social 
relationships.  Each  element  in  the  classification  scheme  was 
described  utilizing  interview  responses  to  illustrate  the  themes  that 
emerged. 

Findings 

Description  and  Classification  of  Social  Relationships 

Analysis  of  interview  data  revealed  that  it  was  possible  to 
devise  a classification  scheme  or  taxonomy  in  which  the  elements  of 
social  relationships  within  an  educational  organization  can  be 
described.  In  Chapters  III-V,  social  relationships  were  classified 
according  to  1)  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  in  the  relationships, 

2)  the  nature  of  the  social  environments  and  participation  in  the 
relationships,  and  3)  the  beneficial,  detrimental,  and  neutral 
outcomes  of  the  relationships.  In  this  section,  the  writer  summarizes 
the  classification  scheme  and  the  findings  regarding  each  element  in 


the  scheme . 


Ill 


Four  personal  and  four  professional  ingredients  appear  to 
influence  the  nature  of  social  relationships. 

I.  Ingredients  in  Social  Relationships 
A.  Personal  Ingredients 

1.  Sex  as  an  Ingredient — Both  males  and  females  desired  cautious 

relationships  with  superordinates  or  subordinates  of  the 
opposite  sex.  Several  female  administrators  considered 
women  to  have  fewer  opportunities  than  men  to  use 
socializing  as  an  avenue  for  promotion. 

2.  Race  as  an  Ingredient — Several  respondents  saw  racial 

differences  as  a barrier  to  establishing  social  relation- 
ships within  some  schools.  Other  respondents  described 
personal  experiences  or  the  tone  of  school  leadership 
as  a countervailing  influence  to  racial  barriers. 

3.  Age  as  an  Ingredient — Differences  in  age  between  super- 

ordinates and  subordinates  were  seen  as  helpful  in  main- 
taining professional  distance  while  socializing.  Some 
older  superordinates  saw  their  experience  as  permitting 
a balance  between  friendliness  and  objective  supervision. 
Differences  in  interests  among  different  age  groups  were 
seen  as  discouraging  social  Interaction.  "Maturity"  of 
subordinates  was  seen  as  more  significant  than  age  in 
influencing  social  relationships  with  superordinates. 

4.  Personal  Opinions  and  Life  Style — Respondents  used  family 

responsibilities  and  other  interests  outside  of  work  to 
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explain  their  limited  participation  in  social  activities. 
Several  respondents  expressed  the  desire  to  avoid  co-workers 
and  not  to  socialize  with  them  in  their  private  lives 
outside  work.  Some  people  who  did  not  drink  and/or  smoke 
avoided  some  social  events. 

B.  Professional  Ingredients 

1.  Position — Central  office  administrators,  school-based 

administrators,  and  teachers  viewed  social  relationships 
from  different  perspectives.  Administrators  discussed 
motivations  for  socializing  more  frequently  than  teachers. 
Central  office  administrators  referred  more  frequently 
than  other  position-holders  to  certain  detrimental 
outcomes . 

2.  Organizational  Climate — Both  superordinates  and  subordinates 

expressed  concern  for  maintaining  the  authority  of  the 
superordinate.  This  concern  was  seen  as  influencing 
participation  in  social  relationships  by  encouraging 
professional  distance  or  avoidance  of  social  contacts. 

Low  staff  morale  resulted  in  desires  to  avoid  social 
relationships  with  superordinates. 

3.  Motivations  for  Socializing — Central  office  administrators 

discussed  motivations  for  socializing  more  frequently 
than  school  administrators  or  teachers.  Motivations  in 
decreasing  order  of  frequency  mentioned  were  the  following; 
1)  to  protect  one's  status  or  position,  2)  to  foster 
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organizational  communication  and  teamwork,  3)  to  learn 
more  about  staff  which  may  be  useful  on  the  job,  4)  to 
influence  others  to  respond  positively  to  one's  desires, 

5)  to  enhance  one's  position,  to  obtain  promotions, 

6)  to  improve  Interpersonal  relationships,  and  7 ) to 
have  a good  time  or  relax. 

4.  Prior  Experiences — Some  administrators  who  had  worked  and 
socialized  on  a peer  level  with  people  who  later  became 
their  subordinates  had  to  reconsider  their  work  and 
social  relationships  after  being  promoted.  Social 
relationships  which  existed  prior  to  the  present  work 
situation  were  associated  with  difficulties  in  objective 
appraisal  of  work  and  allegations  of  favoritism. 

Social  relationships  are  classified  in  terms  of  the  social 
environment  in  which  they  occur  (three  elements)  and  the  character- 
istics of  social  participation  (four  elements). 

II.  Nature  of  Social  Relationships 

A.  Elements  of  the  Social  Environment 

1.  Location  of  the  Social  Occasion — Social  occasions  took 
place  at  work  or  away  from  work.  Planned  events  at 
work,  as  long  as  they  were  not  selective  or  exclusive 
of  membership,  were  non-controversial.  Some  occasions 
away  from  work,  especially  those  in  which  people 
selected  their  own  companions  or  where  alcoholic 
beverages  were  present,  were  mentioned  in  more 
instances  which  had  detrimental  outcomes  and  some  people 
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chose  not  to  attend  them.  These  occasions  were  also 
favorably  described  as  providing  a relaxed  atmosphere 
conducive  to  communication. 

2.  Size  of  the  Social  Group — Groups  of  from  four  to  six 

people  were  described  as  conducive  to  interpersonal 
communication  while  affording  protection  from  uncomfort- 
able levels  of  familiarity  associated  with  one-to-one 
contacts.  Larger  groups  made  up  of  the  entire  faculty 
or  other  "explainable"  groups  of  people  brought  together 
for  work-related  purposes  were  associated  with  avoiding 
questions  of  favoritism.  Most  respondents  saw  the 
behaviors,  not  the  specific  group  size  as  significant. 

3.  Use  of  Alcoholic  Beverages — A social  environment  in  which 

drinking  occurred  was  associated  with  social  participa- 
tion and  outcomes  in  three  ways;  1)  Drinking  provided 
a social  atmosphere  which  some  non-drinkers  avoided; 

2)  Moderate  drinking  encouraged  a relaxed  environment 
seen  as  conducive  to  communication;  and  3)  Excessive 
drinking  prompted  gossip,  loss  of  respect,  and  formal 
or  informal  sanctions  back  at  work. 

B.  Elements  of  Social  Participation 

1.  Initiative — The  initiative  in  planning  social  events  is 

taken  by  formal  or  informal  groups,  the  latter  including 
individuals  making  their  own  arrangements.  When  people 
representing  the  formal  organization  initiated  the 
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event,  there  was  greater  likelihood  of  subordinates 
feeling  compelled  to  attend.  Events  planned  informally 
were  associated  with  greater  selectivity  of  participants 
and  greater  possibility  of  allegations  of  favoritism. 

2.  Selectivity  of  Participants — Opportunities  for  socializing 

were  described  as  inclusive  or  exclusive  of  participants. 
Participants  and  observers  may  differ  in  their  views  of 
the  selectivity  of  the  occasion.  Including  spouses  was 
a specific  issue  which  was  perceived  favorably  or 
unfavorably.  Frequently  mentioned  exclusive  social 
occasions  were  eating  lunch  or  participating  in  sports 
activities  with  chosen  companions.  Such  exclusiveness 
raised  Issues  of  status— seeking  and  favoritism. 

3.  Closeness  in  Relationships — The  closeness  of  super- 

ordinates  and  subordinates  in  social  relationships 
was  described  along  a continuum  from  "distant"  to 
"intimate."  Eight  described  behaviors  in  the  continuum 
were  1)  avoidance  of  social  relationships,  2)  minimal 
blending  and  interaction  at  social  functions, 

3)  maintenance  of  professional  distance,  4)  conversation 
related  to  common  professional  interests,  5)  social 
interaction  on  a first-name  basis,  6)  friendship  or 
companionship,  7)  sharing  of  personal  Information  and 
problems,  and  8)  dating  and  sexual  relationships. 

4.  Frequency  of  Participation — Participants  described  social 

occasions  as  ranging  in  frequency  from  daily  informal 
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contacts  at  work  to  planned  annual  occasions.  Two  or 
three  times  a year  was  regarded  as  an  optimal  frequency 
for  total  staff  parties.  The  question  of  frequency  was 
tied  to  levels  of  closeness,  since  frequent  socializing 
could  be  associated  with  greater  intimacy  in  the 
relationship. 

The  third  major  element  in  the  taxonomy  is  comprised  of  the 
outcomes  of  social  relationships.  These  were  described  by 
participants  in  the  study  as  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  the 
organization,  or  as  having  no  effects.  The  beneficial  outcomes 
centered  on  the  improvement  of  communication;  detrimental  outcomes 
are  classified  in  eight  categories. 

III.  Outcomes  of  Social  Relationships 

A.  Beneficial  Outcomes  (Improved  Communication) 

Respondents  saw  social  relationships  as  providing  a 
relaxed  atmosphere  in  which  participants  could  exchange 
professional  ideas,  increase  interpersonal  understanding, 
and  Increase  the  cohesiveness  and  effectiveness  of  the 
work  group. 

B.  Detrimental  Outcomes 

1.  Favoritism  or  Allegations  of  Favoritism — In  some  instances, 
observers  perceived  a subordinate  as  receiving  special 
consideration  or  favored  treatment  due  to  social 
relationships  with  the  superordinate.  Favoritism  was 
most  likely  to  be  alleged,  whether  or  not  it  actually 
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happened,  when  the  superordinate  was  seen  as  having 
selected  friends  or  companions  among  subordinates. 

2.  Lack  of  Objectivity — Some  respondents  said  it  was  difficult 

for  superordinates  and  subordinates  to  view  each  others' 
work  performance  objectively  and  to  convey  critical 
information  if  they  were  friends.  Some  superordinates 
suggested  seeking  protection  from  these  difficulties 
by  avoiding  supervising  former  peers  or  by  socializing 
only  with  subordinates  whose  competence  was  widely  known. 

3.  Loss  of  Respect — Loss  of  professional  or  personal  respect 

was  associated  especially  with  excessive  drinking  and 
with  sexual  relationships  between  superordinates  and 
subordinates. 

4.  Backbiting,  Gossip,  and  Rumors — Socializing  in  some 

instances  affected  the  climate  of  the  school  or  office 
by  injecting  gossip,  rumors,  or  backbiting.  This  was 
mentioned  more  frequently  by  central  office  administra- 
tors than  by  school-based  staff.  It  was  always 
mentioned  in  combination  with  another  detrimental  outcome. 

5.  Perception  of  Socializing  as  Manipulation — Some 

superordinates  were  viewed  as  using  social  relationships 
to  obtain  promotions.  Socializing  seen  as  manipulation 
prompted  distrust  of  the  people  involved,  wariness  on 
part  of  superordinates  to  accept  social  invitations, 
bitterness  on  the  part  of  observers  if  the  manipulation 
was  seen  as  helping  the  manipulator,  and  resignation 
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to  staying  in  present  positions  on  the  part  of  those  who 
did  not  choose  to  seek  promotions  through  actions  they 
viewed  as  manipulative. 

6.  Socializing  Perceived  as  Inconsistent  with  Work  Behavior — 

When  superordinates'  efforts  to  socialize  were  perceived 
as  inconsistent  with  their  style  of  management  or  their 
personalities,  their  sincerity  and  motives  were 
questioned. 

7.  Imposition  of  Sanctions — Sanctions  against  the  employee 

whose  social  relationships  violated  organizational  norms 
included  transfer,  termination,  or  being  called  in  by 
the  superordinate.  Implied  threats  were  also  described 
by  subordinates  who  felt  compelled  to  attend  social 
occasions;  in  these  instances,  subordinates  attended 
but  resented  the  superordinate's  actions. 

8.  Negative  Opinions  toward  Future  Participation — ^When 

socializing  was  seen  by  participants  as  producing 
detrimental  outcomes,  a further  negative  effect  was 
opinions  militating  against  participating  in  future 
social  relationships,  thus  cutting  off  opportunities 
for  constructive  social  contacts. 

C.  Socializing  Perceived  as  Having  No  Effects 

Some  social  relationships  were  seen  as  having  no 
effects  on  the  work  situation,  especially  by  people 
who  tended  to  see  professional  and  personal  lives  as 
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separate  and  distinct.  Associated  with  this  view  was 
a perspective  that  outcomes  depend  on  the  particular 
people  involved  in  the  socializing. 

This  taxonomy  which  emerged  from  content  analysis  of  the 
interview  data  was  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  classification 
of  all  major  themes  conveyed  by  the  participants  in  the  study. 
Differences  in  Views  of  Socializing  Among  Participants 

The  following  differences  in  views  of  socializing  were  found 
among  participants  in  the  study  grouped  according  to  position  and  sex 

1.  School-based  administrators  expressed  concern  more  frequently 
than  did  central  office  administrators  about  maintaining  their 
status  of  authority. 

2.  Central  office  administrators  were  more  likely  to  discuss 
motivations  for  socializing  than  were  school-based 
administrators.  Teachers  discussed  comparatively  few 
instances  of  socializing  with  purposeful  intents. 

3.  Many  central  office  administrators  described  the  use  of  social 
relationships  in  order  to  secure  self-advancement,  whereas 
this  motivation  was  seldom  mentioned  by  school-based  adminis- 
trators or  teachers. 

4.  A tentative  finding  is  derived  from  the  opinion  that  female 
administrators  are  less  able  than  males  to  use  socializing  as 
a means  to  gain  the  access  to  superordinates  needed  to  obtain 
promotions.  The  writer  does  not  know  how  widely  this  view  is 
held  by  female  or  male  administrators. 
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5.  School- based  administrators  expressed  more  frequently  than 
teachers  the  desire  to  maintain  professional  distance  while 
socializing.  Central  office  administrators  did  not  use  this 
theme  in  discussing  distance/closeness  of  participants  when 
socializing. 

6.  School-based  administrators  perceived  beneficial  outcomes  of 
socializing  in  the  form  of  improved  organizational  and  inter- 
personal communications  more  frequently  than  did  either  of  the 
other  groups. 

7.  Central  office  administrators  perceived  socializing  as 
manipulation  for  self-advancement  or  as  a tool  of  political 
influence  more  frequently  than  did  respondents  at  schools. 

They  also  described  more  incidents  involving  gossip,  rumors, 

and  backbiting  than  did  teachers  and  school— based  administrators. 
Both  of  these  themes  may  indicate  greater  competitiveness  in 
the  central  office  administrative  positions. 

Conclusions 

The  writer  found  that  social  relationships  between  super- 
ordinates  and  subordinates  in  an  educational  setting  can  be  described 
and  classified.  The  taxonomy  makes  it  possible  to  study  aspects  of 
social  relationships  separately  and  in  combinations  in  order  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusions  regarding  the  development  of  social 
relationships  beneficial  to  the  organization.  The  following 
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conclusions  are  supported  by  the  findings  in  this  study  and  they  may 
be  useful  as  hypotheses  for  further  research: 

1.  Social  relationships  between  superordinates  and  subordinates 
exist  within  educational  organizations. 

Social  relationships  are  influenced  by  a number  of 
ingredients,  some  of  which  are  changeable,  and  they  can  have 
beneficial  or  detrimental  outcomes  for  the  organization. 

2.  Superordinates  who  are  concerned  about  maintaining  the 
status  of  their  authority  tend  to  avoid  or  limit  their 
participation  in  social  relationships. 

Superordinates  who  viewed  maintaining  their  authority 
as  important  were  also  inclined  to  avoid  social  relation- 
ships, to  engage  in  minimal  social  interaction  during  social 
occasions,  or  to  maintain  professional  distance  while 
socializing.  In  this  study,  school-based  administrators 
described  more  frequently  than  central  office  administrators 
this  combination  of  concern  for  authority  and  limited 
participation  in  social  relationships. 

3 . Social  occasions  which  are  planned  to  occur  at  work  and 
which  are  inclusive  of  the  entire  work  group  provide  fewer 
opportunities  for  detrimental  outcomes  than  social  occasions 
which  occur  away  from  work.  In  either  location,  socializing 
among  a selected  group  of  participants  increases  the  incidence 


of  detrimental  outcomes . 
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Social  occasions  at  work  provide  a structure  in  which 
participants  can  more  easily  avoid  detrimental  outcomes 
because  issues  of  favoritism  are  lessened  when  all  subordinates 
have  equal  access  to  the  superordinate.  Both  subordinates  and 
superordinates  can  utilize  work-related  conversation,  social 
small-talk,  and  ritualized  social  interaction  to  help  maintain 
professional  distance  while  being  friendly.  Although  these 
occasions  provide  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  have  a 
generally  good  feeling  about  their  associations,  the  beneficial 
outcomes  may  not  be  particularly  noteworthy  if  no  meaningful 
communication  occurs  between  superordinates  and  subordinates. 

On  the  other  hand,  social  occasions  which  occur  away  from  work, 
especially  if  companionship  is  selected,  provide  more 
opportunities  for  allegations  of  favoritism,  loss  of  respect, 
lack  of  objectivity  in  work  relationships,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  gossip  and  rumors. 

4 . Socializing  can  benefit  organizational  communication  and 
morale . 

Respondents  indicated  that  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
for  communication  occur  when  small  groups  can  engage  in 
conversation.  A relaxed.  Informal  atmosphere  may  lead  to 
constructive  release  of  work  tensions  and  to  greater  ease  of 
communication.  However,  social  occasions  alone  will  not  cure 
problems  of  poor  organizational  communication  or  low  cohesion 
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due  to  differences  in  age,  race,  personal  interests,  professional 
viewpoints  or  value  systems. 

5.  Socializing  which  takes  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  low  morale 

at  work  will  not  cure  the  morale  problem  and  may  exacerbate  it. 

A general  dissatisfaction  at  work  or  a specific 
dissatisfaction  with  the  superordinate  prompt  some  employees 
to  avoid  social  functions . The  superordinate  who  is  impersonal 
and  authoritarian  at  work  and  who  attempts  to  convey  a friendly 
image  in  a social  setting  is  often  viewed  by  subordinates  as 
inconsistent  and  Insincere.  Subordinates  tend  to  react 
negatively  when  they  feel  compelled  by  an  authoritarian  request 
to  socialize  (or,  presumably,  not  to  socialize).  In  instances 
of  imposed  socializing,  subordinates  sometimes  attend  in  order 
to  meet  the  superordinate's  expectations,  but  engage  in  minimal 
social  interaction. 

6.  Central  office  administrators,  more  than  school-based 
administrators  and  teachers,  are  motivated  to  use  social 
relationships  to  accomplish  specifically  designed  purposes. 

Central  office  administrators  discussed  more  frequently 
than  the  other  two  groups  combined  instances  involving 
purposeful  intents  for  socializing.  Central  office 
administrators  appeared  to  be  conscious  of  the  idea  that 
social  relationships  could  be  used  to  the  advantage  of 
themselves  and  the  organization.  Teachers,  on  the  other 
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hand,  expressed  little  motivation  to  socialize  in  order  to 
meet  specific  goals. 

7 . Some  central  office  administrators  consciously  use  social 
relationships  to  gain  access  to  people  whom  they  view  as 
helping  them  obtain  promotions.  Other  administrators 
observing  this  behavior  view  it  unfavorably. 

Particularly  those  administrators  who  work  in  a competitive 
environment  may  attempt  to  use  social  relationships  with  super- 
ordinates as  a tool  to  obtain  recognition  and  self-advancement. 
The  individuals  who  attempt  to  use  social  relationships  for 
this  purpose  may  tend  to  see  work  and  social  lives  as 
intertwined,  with  socializing  being  an  extension  of  work. 

They  are  likely  to  be  subject  to  criticism  or  backbiting  from 
two  quarters — from  1)  persons  of  higher  status  who  perceive 
social  overtures  as  insincere  or  manipulative  or  who  see  social 
relationships  with  subordinates  as  a threat  to  their  status, 
and  from  2)  peers  who  resent  the  behavior  and  despair  of 
earning  promotions  based  on  merit  when  others  are  using  social 
overtures. 

Subordinates  viewed  negatively  occurrences  in  which 
superordinates  were  seen  as  using  social  relationships  as  ways 
to  learn  more  about  employees'  thoughts,  aspirations,  and 
personal  lives.  Although  the  superordinate  may  see  such 
knowledge  as  constructive  in  supervising  the  employee  with 
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greater  understanding  and  sensitivity,  subordinates  may  see 
the  knowledge  as  a weapon  which  can  be  used  against  them. 

8.  The  closeness  of  participants  in  social  relationships, 
ranging  from  distant  to  intimate,  is  important  in  the 
determination  of  beneficial  and  detrimental  outcomes. 

In  this  study,  the  social  relationships  which  were 
regarded  as  more  intimate  were  associated  more  frequently 
with  detrimental  outcomes,  while  relationships  regarded  as 
more  distant  (especially  maintaining  professional  distance) 
were  associated  more  frequently  with  beneficial  outcomes. 

9 . When  superordinates  and  subordinates  are  friends  or 
companions  outside  of  work,  their  working  relationships  with 
each  other  and  with  others  in  the  organization  are  often 
adversely  affected. 

In  these  circumstances,  superordinates  and  subordinates 
frequently  find  it  difficult  to  view  each  others'  work 
objectively  and  to  convey  needed  critical  feedback.  The 
involvement  of  their  families  in  socializing  adds  pressure 
to  the  task  of  maintaining  working  and  social  relationships 
simultaneously.  The  greater  personal  knowledge  of  each 
other  gained  through  social  contacts  may  lead  to  loss  of 
respect  on  the  job.  This  situation  is  expressed  in  the 
slogan,  "Familiarity  breeds  contempt."  When  workers  become  more 
familiar  with  each  other  they  must  be  able  to  trust  how  the 
other  will  use  the  information,  since  the  knowledge  could  make 
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each  vulnerable  to  manipulation  or  criticism.  Workers  have 
also  questioned  whether  on-going  friendships  with  co-workers 
outside  of  work  provide  them  with  adequate  release  from  work 
perspectives  and  tensions. 

Although  participants  in  the  friendship  may  feel  that 
they  can  avoid  these  difficulties  by  separating  personal  and 
professional  lives,  other  detrimental  outcomes  frequently 
occur  as  observers  of  the  friendship  perceive  favoritism  of 
superordinates  toward  subordinates.  Whether  or  not  favored 
treatment  actually  occurs,  observers  may  become  suspicious 
and  resentful. 

The  potential  dangers  of  superordinate/ subordinate 
friendships  may  necessitate  a redefinition  of  personal 
relationships  when  one  friend  is  promoted  to  a superordinate 
position  over  former  peers.  It  may  be  advisable  for  the 
newly  appointed  superordinate  to  be  transferred  to  a new 
situation. 

10.  Socializing  between  superordinates  and  subordinates 
involving  dating,  sexual  relationships,  or  excessive 
drinking  is  damaging  to  an  organization. 

These  circumstances  are  regarded  as  detrimental.  They 
lead  to  loss  of  respect  for  those  involved,  allegations  of 
favoritism,  and  distrust  of  professional  judgment.  Gossip 
and  rumors  result,  and  staff  attention  is  diverted  from  work. 
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The  following  additional  conclusions  which  are  suggested, 
but  not  directly  supported,  by  the  findings  in  this  study  may  also 
be  useful  as  hypotheses  for  further  research: 

1.  The  taxonomy  of  social  relationships  presented  herein 
provides  a framework  for  classifying  behaviors  and  issues 
in  socializing  between  superordinates  and  subordinates  in 
any  educational  setting. 

2.  If  social  relationships  are  an  effective  tool  for  gaining 
the  visibility  needed  to  advance  to  higher  administrative 
positions,  the  existence  of  homogeneous  staff  composition 
(i.e.,  white  males)  at  higher  echelons  will  be  self- 
perpetuating. 

3.  Female  administrators  find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain 
promotions  because  they  are  less  able  to  socialize  freely 
with  male  superordinates. 

4.  Socializing  for  self-advancement,  backbiting,  and  gossip 
among  administrators  occur  more  frequently  at  the  central 
office  level  than  in  schools  due  to  heightened 
competitiveness  among  position-holders  and  position- 
seekers  in  central  office  settings. 

5.  The  nature  of  social  relationships  differs  among  organiza- 
tions depending  on  their  leadership  styles,  their 
organizational  climates,  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are 
structured  on  the  basis  of  bureaucratic  hierarchy.  Social 
relationships  in  other  educational  organizations  and  in 
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industrial,  commercial,  service,  governmental,  and  military 
organizations  may  be  similar  to  or  different  from  those 
described  in  this  study. 


Implications 

In  times  when  the  establishment  of  interpersonal  relations  is 
regarded  as  a legitimate  concern  of  administrators,  when  status- 
preservation  is  challenged  by  concepts  of  human  equality,  and  when 
efficient  utilization  of  human  resources  is  important,  educators 
are  faced  with  dilemmas  of  choice  regarding  social  relationships 
among  people  who  work  together.  As  long  as  the  possibility  of 
socializing  between  superordinates  and  subordinates  exists, 
individuals  and  organizations  will  need  to  make  decisions,  either 
haphazardly  or  deliberately,  on  styles  and  norms  for  socializing 
within  the  organization.  Assuming  that  the  need  and  potential  for 
decision-making  exist,  this  study  conveys  the  following  practical 
implications  for  educators: 

1.  Educators  can  utilize  the  taxonomy  of  social  relationships 
presented  in  this  study  to  describe  and  understand 
socializing  that  takes  place  in  a particular  setting. 

2.  Educators  can  utilize  the  taxonomy  to  consider  alternative 
motivations,  environments,  and  social  behaviors,  and 
their  effects  in  order  to  make  purposeful  decisions  about 
socializing  in  their  particular  settings. 
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3.  The  findings  can  be  incorporated  into  studies  of  leadership 
styles  in  university  courses  and  in-service  training  in 
order  to  promote  among  present  and  future  leaders  an 
awareness  of  the  issues  of  social  relationships  within 

the  organization. 

4.  Communication  within  an  organization,  using  the  common  ground 
of  language  and  concepts  presented  here,  can  reveal  to  staff 
their  common  and  differing  concerns.  Such  communication  can 
increase  the  likelihood  that  social  participants  will  have 
compatible  motivations  for  socializing. 


APPENDIX 


Interview  Guide 


I would  like  to  explore  with  you  your  thoughts  on 
instances  when  supervisors  and  subordinates  socialize  with 
each  other — instances  when  their  relationships  are  based  on 
friendship,  companionship,  or  other  non-work  related 
interactions.  The  purpose  of  my  study  is  to  see  how  people 
view  the  effects  on  the  organization  of  socializing. 

At  no  time  during  the  interview  will  it  be  necessary,  or 
even  helpful,  for  you  to  name  specific  people.  When  I ask  you 
for  instances  when  social  relationships  affected  the  work 
situation,  you  may  describe  Instances  in  which  you  were  a 
participant  or  instances  which  you  observed.  The  information  you 
give  will  be  confidential  and  anonymous.  The  notes  I make  of 
your  responses  will  be  assigned  a number,  and  as  I conduct  a 
number  of  interviews  your  responses  will  be  grouped  along  with 
the  information  and  opinions  offered  by  others.  Neither  your 
name,  nor  the  name  of  your  school  or  office  will  appear  an)njhere 
in  the  study. 

1.  Would  you  please  think  of  an  instance  when  social 
relationships  between  a supervisor  and  one  or  more 
subordinates  affected  the  work  situation. 

(a) .  Please  describe  the  situation. 

(b) .  What  do  you  see  as  the  motivations  of  the  supervisor 

and  subordinates  in  the  situation? 

(c) .  What  were  the  effects  of  the  social  relationships 

on  the  work  situation? 

2.  Please  describe  an  instance  when  the  social  relationships 
between  a supervisor  and  one  or  more  subordinates  had  a 
favorable/detrimental  effects  on  the  work  situation. 

(a) .  What  do  you  see  as  the  motivations  of  the  supervisor 

and  subordinates  in  the  situation? 

(b) .  What  were  the  effects  of  the  social  relationships 

on  the  work  situation? 
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3.  Some  people  think  supervisors  and  subordinates  should  never 
socialize  outside  of  the  task-oriented  relationships  of  the 
job.  Others  think  socializing  is  OK  under  some  circumstances 
or  under  any  circumstances. 

(a) .  I'm  interested  in  your  opinion.  . . . 

(b) .  Would  you  please  explain  your  reasons,  the  rationale 

behind  these  opinions. 

(c) .  Please  tell  me  how  important  you  think  it  is  to 

consider  each  of  the  following  items  when  determining 
the  advisability  of  particular  social  relationships 
between  supervisors  and  subordinates: 

(1)  the  people  who  are  present — which  people  or 
the  number  of  people 

(2)  the  occasion  for  the  socializing 

(3)  the  location  or  setting  of  the  socializing 

(4)  the  frequency  of  instances  of  socializing 

(5)  the  level  of  intimacy  or  distance  in  the  social 
relationships 

4.  What  conditions  would  you  describe  as  ideal  for  yourself 
personally  in  relating  socially  to  your  supervisor  and/or 
your  subordinates? 
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